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THE NEXT STEP IN ORGANIZATION: LOCAL CLASSICAL CLUBS 

The classical associations, with their central meetings and publica- 
tions, together with the state sections, which are now generally holding 
one or two meetings a year, are giving a new impulse to the classical 
work in all the schools. Most teachers of Latin and Greek are now 
in a better position than ever before to take courage in their advocacy 
of classical studies, to follow the progress of investigation in their 
chosen fields, to avail themselves of the best pedagogical ideas, and 
to enjoy the acquaintance of their fellow teachers. With the strong 
influence of the new movement through our associations there must 
come a desire for a better knowledge of the languages and literatures 
that we are teaching and for steady progress in our personal studies. 
But these occasional meetings of central and state associations can 
give only an impulse; the accomplishment means the power to econo- 
mize time, to find a place for daily study beyond the immediate needs 
of the classroom, to thrust aside for at least a little time every week 
the countless demands on one’s time and strength. ‘Toward this end 
such an organization as Mr. Abbot has described in his article on the 
Classical Club of the Classical High School of Worcester, Mass., is 
fitted to give splendid help. It gives definiteness of plan, regularity 
of effort, the pleasure of congenial companionship, criticism by one’s 
equals—so much needed by those whose daily work is altogether with 
those who are inferior in age and attainments—and the benefit of 
the larger attainments of the more experienced members of the group. 

As one reviews the work that a member of the Worcester club must 
have accomplished in a series of years, he sees that it means a breadth 
of knowledge and interest that must have been felt in all his work. 
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The formation of such local classical clubs is the one step that 
remains to bring the influence of the larger associations to complete 
fruitfulness. General impulse and broad fellowship are good; but 
personal study and the growth in the appreciation of the classics that 
comes only with growing knowledge are the essential things, and their 
acquisition is, in the case of a host of teachers, waiting for just such 
steady help as a local classical club would supply. The officers of the 
state associations could render no better service than in helping form 
such local clubs, and in visiting them occasionally. 

But there is an even more important work that the local clubs 
should do, but which they seem in few cases to have attempted. 
This is the work of developing among the educated people in their 
communities a group of lovers of the classics. "The immediate danger 
to classical studies is not so much the danger that they will be driven 
out of the schools and colleges, as that they will be shut up within 
them. The local classical club ought to bring together a group of 
college graduates who have had more or less of Latin and Greek in 
college, but who are losing their knowledge of both by disuse; the 
young physician who looks back on his academy course in Vergil 
as one of the most delightful experiences of his boyhood, but who 
never got quite to the point of reading Vergil easily and for pleasure; 
the lawyer who read Demosthenes on the Crown when he was a col- 
lege sophomore, but who has no conception of what the great speech 
would mean to him if he could read it now with his mature apprecia- 
tion of oratory and of politics; the minister who has Greek enough 
to enable him to use his New Testament commentary, but who will 
never read his Plato unless he has help from people who know more 
about Greek than he does; the young woman “at home”’ who felt 
the charm of the Greek drama in her college studies, but who will 
certainly never take it up again unless she has some special impulse 
and some real help on the linguistic side. The truth is that with 
the shortening of the time that the ordinary student in the classical 
course of our colleges is willing to give to Latin and Greek, the ordi- 
nary graduate comes out at about the point where he is prepared to 
begin the serious study of the literature, but where he will almost 
certainly drop the study unless he finds himself under some outside 
stimulus and among people who will give him some real assistance. 
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These classical graduates who have never carried their studies to 
the point of large fruitfulness are the really dangerous enemies of 
classical studies; as time goes on and they realize that the ancient 
literatures have little or no place in their present intellectual life, they 
question the value of the classical training, and when their children 
in turn come into school, we find these parents saying that they prefer 
to have their time given to the modern studies. Greek studies in 
particular are suffering in our schools today because so many of the 
men and women in our communities who have studied Greek in col- 
lege have dropped it without ever having carried it to a point where 
they had the knowledge or the maturity to appreciate it. Their 
knowledge of the Greek literature is that of their youth; if they could 
bring to it the taste and judgment of mature manhood, they would 
become champions of a culture in which they are now losing faith. 
If in any community the teacher of Greek in the school sees his classes 
diminishing, the most effective measure that he can take to restore 
interest is to gather together the group of men and women who have 
some knowledge of the language, and help them to come into some 


real appreciation of the literature. 
C. D. A. 





“NOTES” 

We regret to announce the resignation of Mr. Campbell Bonner 
from the board of associate editors of the Classical Journal. This 
service Mr. Bonner has ably performed during all but the first year 
of the life of the Journal, being in charge during this period of the 
department of “Notes.” 

By action of the executive committee, Mr. John A. Scott, of North- 
western University has been appointed to succeed Mr. Bonner in this 
department; and to him, accordingly, all contributions in the form 
of Notes should be sent. We take this opportunity to urge upon 
our readers the desirability of putting into form for publication these 
“by-products” of their studies, for these smaller and less ambitious 
contribitutions have often proved of real value and interest to our 


readers. 

















CLASSICAL CLUBS FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS! 


By Wit11AM F. ABBOT 
Classical High School, Worcester, Mass. 


It is a familiar fact to those of us who are engaged in teaching in 
High Schools and Academies that the demands upon our time are 
great and that it is a difficult matter to unite for purposes of profitable 
study. The hours of teaching are many and the work outside of 
school necessary for the proper preparation of lessons, for giving 
assistance to pupils, and for correction of written work, makes a per- 
petual drain upon the energies of the conscientious teacher. The 
necessary social activities also cannot be neglected; for the teacher 
must be alive to what is going on in the community and must not 
become a mere bookworm, if he is to stand among his fellow-citizens 
in the places where every teacher ought to stand. 

How then can time be secured for study and reading along classical 
lines by a teacher who feels perhaps already overburdened ? So far 
as private study is concerned, each one can solve the problem to suit 
his or her own individual needs. The situation which I have in mind 
is where two or more unite for mutual profit. That this can be done, 
I am sure; for it has been done with numbers varying from two to 
more than a dozen. 

One of the pleasantest recollections of my early years in teaching 
is the reading of the whole of Horace with a fellow-teacher. We 
regularly devoted the hour before supper through the winter season 
to this pleasure. This could easily be done, as we boarded at the 
same place. In reading and translating we each took our turn. 
When an ode, for example, had been translated by one, it was imme- 
diately retranslated by the other. To secure fairness, the first reading 
was done alternately. In this way each had read aloud to the other 
the whole of the poet, when we had completed our reading. Two 
associates who live near one another can secure much enjoyment as 


t Read before the Classical Association of New England, Boston, 1go09. 
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well as profit by such an arrangement. To accomplish results, only 
very unusual occurrences should be allowed to interrupt the regularity 
of the engagement. Except in the smallest schools it should be possible 
to find two at least who can unite in this way. 

My real reason, however, for preparing this paper was to show what 
may be done in schools where there are from ten to twenty-five or 
more teachers, by telling what has been done in the school with which 
I am connected. In November, 1891, a Latin club, composed of 
all who taught Latin in the school, was organized. The reason for 
it was this. A recent graduate from college had been a substitute the 
preceding year for an old and experienced teacher of the more 
advanced classes. In the course of his work he had had difficulty 
in ascertaining what parts of syntax his pupils should be expected to 
know and what parts he ought to teach them. Membership in the 
club was obligatory and it was expected that all would be regular 
inattendance. The aim in view was to go through the Latin grammar 
carefully and to mark by means of the four letters, a, 8, y, 6, the por- 
tions to be learned during each of the four years. Thus at the begin- 
ning of the Senior year it could be assumed that a pupil had been 
taught all parts of the grammar, marked a, 8, y. At least twelve 
meetings were held before summer, all spent in this way. 

It is unnecessary to say that this work was very dry, and on assem- 
bling in the autumn of 1892 the monotony was relieved somewhat by 
a new feature. Two teachers were appointed for each meeting to 
prepare carefully a certain amount of Latin for quantitative reading 
aloud. This method of pronunciation had recently been adopted 
and such practice was felt to be eminently helpful. 

Two years were spent thus. By this time all had become thor- 
oughly tired of what was practically all work and no play; so in the 
fall of 1893 an entirely different programme was planned. Fourteen 
meetings were held from October to May, and selections from Horace’s 
Odes, Epistles, Satires, and the Ars Poetica were read. Each mem- 
ber was responsible for the entire translation at one meeting and was 
also required to present one carefully written paper during the year 
upon some topic previously assigned. Essays upon the following 
subjects were read in the course of the year: “The Life and Charac- 
ter of Horace;” “Julius Caesar asa Soldier;” “Essentials of Prosody 
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to be Taught Classes in Virgil;’ “The Fifth Satire of Book I;’ 
“Conditional and Temporal Clauses in Latin;” ‘The Roman Reli- 
gion;” “Friendships of Horace;’’ “Dido;” “Turnus;” “Virgil as 
a Plagiarist;” “Everyday Life of a Wealthy Roman as Illustrated by 
Horace;” “Virgil’s Prayers and Similes Compared with Those of 
Homer;” “Roman Houses and Their Furnishings;”’ “ Virgil in Later 
Poets.” This year proved to be very successful in arousing the interest 
of the members. 

The programme for 1894-95 was varied somewhat. Many of 
the letters of Pliny the Younger were read, but regular lessons were 
now assigned and each person took part in the reading at every meet- 
ing. The last part of the year portions of Catullus and Propertius 
were read. At five of the meetings a portion of the time was devoted 
to discussion of that part of the Committee of Ten’s report which 
dealt with Latin, and at two others problems connected with the first- 
and second-year work were taken up. Each discussion was led by 
two teachers previously appointed. 

In 1895-96 extracts from Tibullus, Lucan, and Aulus Gellius 
formed the subject of the reading, and some topic suggested at one 
meeting was discussed at the next. In 1896-97 selections from 
Ovid and Lucretius were read. This finished Crowell’s Selections 
from Latin Poets, which had been used as the text of the poetry studied. 
During the remainder of the year the whole of Peck and Arrowsmith’s 
Roman Lije was gone over and discussions were continued, four teachers 
being appointed to be ready at each meeting. The membership of 
the club reached its maximum limit about this time. Ten women and 
seven men were connected with it, though all were not constant attend- 
ants. Three of these came from the English High School. 

In 1897-08 the Trinummus of Plautus and the Dialogus de ora- 
toribus of Tacitus were the subjects chosen for reading, and at 
each meeting special studies, prepared by two members, were pre- 
sented. These studies were based on the lesson of the day or upon 
any matter, biographical, historical, philological, or critical in which 
the member was interested. 

_ The reading of the Dialogus naturally led to Cicero’s Brutus, which 
was the subject of the club’s work in 1898-99. Two critics were 
appointed for each meeting. 
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For two years the number of the meetings had been reduced from 
fourteen to twelve, and in 1899-1900 a still further reduction was made. 
Only six meetings were held and these were devoted to further readings 
in Horace. 

The formal meetings of the club then ceased, and it had apparently 
died a natural death. There were, however, among its members those 
who had enjoyed the readings sufficiently to wish to continue the work, 
but upon somewhat different lines. Accordingly in the autumn of 
1903 the following note was sent around among the teachers in the 
school: “Teachers who feel inclined will begin Caesar’s Bellum civile 
at 2:30 P.M. in Room 22. No previous preparation is needed, since 
it is intended as practice in sight reading.” In response to this notice 
seven teachers appeared. 

Thus after a three-years’ rest the club again became active. All 
formality was abandoned and the following mode of procedure, which 
is still in vogue, was adopted. Each member in turn reads aloud a 
sentence in the Latin and then renders it into English. The first 
period has become the regular stopping-place, whether the amount 
read be a line or half a page. 

In its original condition the club met twice a month and the meet- 
ings lasted for an hour and a half. Since its revival the meetings 
occur regularly on Monday, when the school is in session, except that 
the second Monday of the month is pre-empted by the Greek Club. 
They continue for one hour. Meetings are occasionally omitted by 
common agreement, so that the number varies in different years; 
for instance, twenty-one meetings were held in 1906-7; fourteen in 
1907-8; and seventeen so far (April) the present year. 

In 1903-4 the Civil War was read through between September 14 
and May 23. 

The following year Sallust’s Jugurtha was begun in September 
and finished in March. 

In 1905-6 Tyrrell’s edition of Cicero in His Letters was read. 
This was not finished until the last Monday in June. 

In 1906 Burton’s Selections jrom Livy were begun and the reading 
was carried on through 1907-8 until it was finished about the first 
of February, 1909. 

The club is now reading Aulus Gellius again, as this author was 
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by no means exhausted in the readings of a few years ago. The 
membership of the club this year has consisted of two men and six 


women. 


The success of the Latin Club led to the formation of a Greek 
Club in December, 1893. As the Latin Club then met twice a month, 
it was felt that it was not wise to have more than one meeting a month 
devoted to Greek, and the second Monday was chosen. At first 
eight meetings were held from October to May inclusive, but before 
long the May meeting was given up. These meetings have been held 
in a small room of the Public Library, where reference books are 
readily accessible. The Latin Club during its period of more formal 
meetings met in the same place. The sessions have regularly begun 
soon after four o’clock and continue from an hour to an hour and a half. 

The membership was at first confined to teachers in the school, 
and at the beginning five men and five women were enrolled. When 
it was discovered three years later that two grammar masters were 
fond of reading Greek together, they were at once invited to join, 
and ever since any who were interested have been gladly enrolled. 
Thus others than teachers have at times been members. The num- 
bers at the meetings have varied from two to about twelve. 

During the winter and spring of 1894 the Alcestis of Euripides was 
read. In the following year the Antigone of Sophocles and Book 
xviii of the J/iad were taken up. In 1895-96 the Iphigenia in Tauris 
of Euripides was read and in connection therewith one of the club 
read to the rest at each meeting a version of Goethe’s I phigenie auf 
Tauris that the difference between the ancient and modern treatment 
of the theme might be vividly brought out. 

In 1896-97 the subject selected for the main reading was another 
drama of Euripides, Iphigenia at Aulis. In addition for collateral 
work six other plays relating to the Pelopid family, the Agamemnon, 
Choéphori, and Eumenides of Aeschylus; the Electra of Sophocles, 
and the Electra and Orestes of Euripides were assigned to groups of two 
persons each who were to read these in the original and present a 
report, accompanied by translations of extracts suitable for illustrating 


the spirit of the plays. 
In 1897-98 one of the most enjoyable of all the programmes was 
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carried out. The Bacchae of Euripides was selected and the subject 
of the Bacchic myth was taken up by a paper or discussion at each 
meeting. The following topics were treated: “The Dionysus Myth 
in Its Accepted Classical Form;” “Origins of the Dionysus Cult; ” 
“Local Variations of the Cult;’’ “Dionysiac Festivals;’ “Dionysus 
in Art;” “Dionysus in Literature; “The Spiritual Significance of 
the Dionysus Myth.” 

In 1898-99 nine of Pindar’s Olympian and Pythian Odes were 
read and the following subjects discussed: “ Olympic Games;’’ “ Dif- 


ferent Forms of the Demeter and Persephone Myth;” “ Eleusis;” 
“Relation of Dionysus to Demeter and Persephone;” “Relation of 
Dionysus to Apollo; “Demeter and Persephone in Art;”’ “Ideas 


of Pindar in Regard to a Future Life Taken in Connection with 
Previous Beliefs.”’ 

In 1899-1900 eleven Idyls of Theocritus were read and the “ Greek 
Vase and Its Ornamentation”’ were studied by topics. Through the 
kindness of one of the club members, who was an expert amateur 
photographer, blue prints of vases, copied from various sources, were 
supplied at cost. The topics taken up were the following, each one 
being assigned to two members: “Early Ceramic Attempts and Geo- 
metric Ornamentation;”’ “Oriental Influences; “Black-figured 
Vases;” “Red-figured Vases: Euphronios, Sosias, and Brygos;’ 
“Red-figured Vases: Pamphaios, Macron, and Hieron;” “White 
Attic Lekythi;” “Vases of Macedonian Epoch.” 

In 1900-1 Plato’s Phaedo was the subject selected for reading 
and the following topics were discussed: “Early Greek Thought: 
Nature and Law; “Socrates and the Sophists;’’ “Democritus and 
Plato: Materialism and Idealism;” “Aristotle: His Systematic 
Philosophy.” Other topics assigned were not presented. This year’s 
programme proved too ambitious and required more time of the 
members than they were willing on the whole to give. Accordingly 
the faithful four who attended the last meeting voted to offer an 
easy programme for the next year. Homer was the author chosen. 
So in 1901-2 three books of the Odyssey, iv, vi, vii, were read, and the 
club regained its former size. 

In 1902-3 the drama was taken up again, and the Prometheus 
Bound of Aeschylus was the play studied. 
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In 1903-4 the Persians of the same author was read. This led 
naturally to the story of the Persian Wars in Herodotus in 1904-5. 

Since that time the club has remained constant to the drama and 
in successive years the Oedipus Tyrannus, the Oedipus at Colonus 
and the Ajax of Sophocles have been read. During the present year 
the club has returned to Euripides and with an average attendance 
of seven has been enjoying the reading of the Hippolytus. 


After an existence of over fifteen years both clubs are in a healthy 
and vigorous condition, though the Latin Club, as has already been 
stated, was in a state of suspended animation for three years. Present 
indications seem to point to a prosperous future. 

Someone may ask what have been the underlying causes for such 
success as has been attained. In my opinion the unflagging devotion 
and interest shown by a few in the Greek Club and a somewhat 
larger number in the Latin Club are the elements which have kept 
the clubs alive, for thus a nucleus has been formed about which the 
less enthusiastic members could gather. The time spent in such work 
as has been outlined bears good fruit in keeping alive the teacher’s 
interest in the classics and in preventing that deadening of the facul- 
ties which is so likely to occur when Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil, all in 
small doses, are gone over year after year in a monotonous routine. 
Of course the wide-awake teacher will pursue studies of his own, but 
after all the human being is naturally a social animal and some reading 
together of the great writers for purely literary enjoyment will prove 
an agreeable change from “Quae cum ita sint,” or “évtTedOev éEeXav- 
” 
As long as colleges persist in demanding certain fixed amounts of 
reading preparatory to admission instead of testing a candidate’s 
power over a language by his ability to handle with substantial accu- 
racy a passage of prose or poetry never before seen, so long will such 
clubs as have been described prove an oasis in the desert to secondary- 
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school teachers. 








THE STATUS OF THE CLASSICS IN THE SOUTH? 


By B. C. BONDURANT 
State College for Women, Florida 


According to the statistics of the National Bureau of Education, 
the number.of secondary students in the public and private high schools 
and academies studying Latin in 1904-5 was greater than that pur- 
suing any other single subject except algebra. In that year 56.43 
per cent. of secondary students in these schools studied algebra; 
49.69 per cent. studied Latin. That is, of 786,909 secondary students, 
444,092 were enrolled in algebra classes, and 391,067 were getting 
more or less discipline from the study of Latin. The classes that 
enrolled the next largest numbers of students were those in English 
literature 48.14 per cent., rhetoric 47.3 per cent., and history (other 
than American) 40.5 per cent. 

In 1889-90, 100,152 young people in these secondary schools of the 
United States studied Latin. This was 33.62 per cent. of the total 
enrolment of secondary students for that year. This number in 
1904-5 had increased absolutely to 391,067, and relatively to 49.69 
per cent. of the total enrolment, a gain in 15 years of 16.07 per cent. 
This gain was 2.41 per cent. greater than the percentage of gain in 
students studying algebra. In the eleven years preceding and includ- 
ing 1904-5, the subjects which showed the greatest gains in percentage 
of students are: 




















| | 

Percentage in Percentage in Percentage of 
| 1894-95 1904-5 | iowen Yours 
RS ors a kina oe a Rees 6 31.31 47-30 | 15.99 
English Literature (statistics 1897-98) ... .| 38.9 48.14 | Q.24 
a ers ee ere | 12.58 20.34 | 7.76 
EE a eee errr ere 43-76 49.69 | 5-93 
History (other than American)........... 34-65 40.5 5-85 
Pia Ga ine ka eaeeeG crtawnaswager 52.4 56.43 4.03 





t Read before the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, New 
Orleans, 1909. 
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It should be stated that the high-water mark in the proportionate 
number of secondary students was reached for Latin in the year 
1898-99, when 50.29 per cent. of the total enrolment studied Latin. 
Latin therefore lost ground relatively by ? of 1 per cent. between 
1898-99 and 1904-5; whereas the other subjects mentioned showed 
a gradual increase in percentage of students, with the exception of 
algebra, which in this period gained approximately only 4 of 1 per 
cent. 

It must be noted that in 1905, Latin had a stronger hold on the 
public secondary schools than it did on the private schools and aca- 
demies of secondary grade. In the former, 50.21 per cent. of all 
secondary students studied Latin; in the latter, 46.47 per cent. of 
the total number took Latin. The case, however, was the reverse with 
Greek. In 1904-5, 6.67 per cent. of secondary students in private 
schools were enrolled in Greek classes, whereas only 1.47 per cent. 
of secondary students in the public high schools enjoyed the privilege 
of studying Greek. Of the total number of secondary students in the 
public and private high schools and academies in 1904-5, only 2.18 
per cent. took Greek, a proportion less than half as great as it had 
been ten years before, when it was 4.73 per cent. Greek, however, 
was not the only subject in the curriculum of secondary schools that 
relatively lost ground in number of students. The sciences, astron- 
omy, physics, chemistry, physical geography, geology, and physiology, 
lost ground relatively from 1.29 per cent. in the case of physical 
geography to 6.49 per cent., in the case of physics. Trigonometry, 
psychology, and even civics, show relative losses of 1.06 per cent., 
1.51 per cent., and 3.56 per cent., respectively. These figures would 
seem to indicate a gradual simplification of the normal secondary- 
school curriculum in the United States to English, history, Latin, 
mathematics, the modern languages, and a minimum of science. 

While the relative number of secondary students in Latin in the 
public and private high schools and academies of the whole United 
States dropped from 49.97 per cent. to 49.69 per cent. of the total 
enrolment of such students, i.e., } of 1 per cent., between 1900 and 
1905, in the twelve southern states other than Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, West Virginia, Missouri, and Oklahoma, the 
percentage of secondary students in Latin rose from 53.87 to 58.55 
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of the total enrolment in public and private high schools and aca- 
demies, a gain of 4.68 per cent. So that it may be seen at once that 
Latin is more popular in the secondary schools of the South than in 
the same schools in the other sections of the Union. In the South, as 
in the United States as a whole, Latin has a stronger hold on the public 
high school than it has on the private secondary school. In the public 
high schools 63.46 per cent. of all the students of secondary grade 
study Latin. In the private secondary schools the figure is 46.5 per 
cent. 

I have no definite data to determine whether the percentage of 
students in Latin in the public high schools of these twelve southern 
states has diminished since 1905. From only five state superintend- 
ents of public instruction could I secure information on this point. 
The superintendents of Louisiana and Florida report an increasing 
percentage taking Latin. In South Carolina, the superintendent 
informs me, the percentage of students in Latin “is certainly not 
diminishing.” Arkansas reports a falling-off in Latin, as compared 
with the total enrolment. Superintendent Cook assigns as a reason: 
“A better adaptation of the high-school course to the needs of pupils 
who expect to enter active life after leaving the high school.” In 
North Carolina, the report of the state high-school inspector for 
June, 1908, gives definite figures showing that 74.28 per cent. of 
high-school students are taking Latin. This is a decrease of 5.8 
per cent. from the figures shown by the United States Commissioner’s 
report for 1905. But Latin still claims the attention of the largest 
number of students of all the subjects taught in the high schools of 
the “Old North State.”’ And it must be remembered that the state 
high-school inspector’s report for 1908 shows more than twice as large 
a total enrolment as that shown by the United States Commissioner’s 
report for 1905. 

Eight high schools in as many leading cities in the South, to-wit: 
Birmingham, Little Rock, New Orleans (McDonough High School 
No. 1), Louisville (Girls’ High School), Nashville, Memphis, Dallas, 
and Richmond, report for 1907-8 a combined total enrolment of 
5,423 students, and 3,103, or 57.22 per cent., taking Latin; for 
1908-9, a combined total enrolment of 5,485, with 3,086, 56.26 per 
cent., taking Latin, a decrease of nearly 1 per cent. in one year. Of 
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these high schools for last year, that at Birmingham, one of our great 
industrial centers, shows the largest percentage of high-school students 
enrolled in Latin classes—557 out of a total enrolment of 728, or 76.5 
per cent. Richmond comes next with 714 out of g50, or 75.2 per 
cent. studying Latin. At Richmond, four years of Latin, in all 
courses, are required for graduation from the high school. In the 
Birmingham, Louisville, and Atlanta high schools, four years of 
Latin are required in two of the several courses offered. In the 
Memphis and Dallas high schools, two years of Latin is the minimum 
requirement in each of the several courses. In the New Orleans and 
Little Rock high schools, Latin is entirely elective, except that at Little 
Rock, if Latin is taken at all, it must be taken for two years. When 
it is considered that Latin is entirely elective in the McDonough 
High School No. 1 in New Orleans, and practically elective in the 
Little Rock High School, the showing in Latin made by these two 
schools is creditable. In each, over half of the student body study 
Latin. 

The principals of the high schools in Birmingham, Louisville, 
and Richmond note a change of attitude on the part of their constitu- 
ency unfavorable to Latin, due, respectively, to “commercialism,” 
“desire for industrial education,” and a “tendency to substitute 
German for Latin” on the ground that German is “easier” and “ more 
practical.” In four large city high schools in New Orleans, Dallas, 
Nashville (“where a healthy condition exists’), and Atlanta, no 
change of attitude toward Latin is noted. Two high schools in 
Little Rock and Memphis report more students taking Latin, due in 
the first case to a change in the requirements, whereby no credit is 
given except for two years of Latin, and to the improved methods 
of instruction; and, in the second case, “to the well-founded opinion,” 
to quote the principal, “that Latin assists the reasoning faculty in all 
other branches.” To the question “Do you not think that Latin 
should continue to hold the place it does in our educational system ?” 
six of the eight principals of the high schools before mentioned 
answer “Yes” without reservation. Two, the principals of the Fogg 
High School, Nashville, and of the Richmond High School, think that 
Latin should not be required for graduation from the high school or 


from college. 
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In the private schools within this territory, we find from the 
United States Commissioner’s report for 1904-5, that 46.5 per cent. 
of the total enrolment of secondary students studied Latin, as com- 
pared with 63.46 per cent. in the public high schools. Between 
1900 and 1905 there was a marked decrease in the total enrolment 
of secondary students in the private schools, and also a decrease 
in the actual number studying Latin. But the relative number 
of Latin students increased from 44.84 to 46.5 per cent. 

The combined total enrolment of sixty representative preparatory 
and private schools in our group of states for 1907-8 was 10,425. Of 
this number, 3,577, or a little more than one-third (34.31 per cent.) 
studied Latin. The same schools for the first three months of the 
present scholastic year show a total enrolment of 8,733, with 3,237, or 
37 per cent., studying Latin. ‘This is a relative increase of nearly 
3 per cent. If the number of students taking Latin in all or nearly 
all of the private secondary schools in this group of states in 1g05 was 
46} per cent. of the total enrolment of secondary students, and if I 
find from the statements furnished me by the principals that in sixty 
schools the number taking Latin last year was only 34} per cent. of 
the total enrolment, it must not be argued that the relative number of 
Latin students in southern private schools has decreased by over 12 
per cent. in the last four years. For in the total enrolment of these 
sixty private schools are included many students below the secondary 
grade. Whereas, in the United States Commissioner’s report, the 
number of Latin students is compared with the total number of 
secondary students only. In fact, Latin seems to be holding its own 
fairly well in the private schools. 

Of these sixty schools, two require no Latin, two require two years 
of work in the subject, forty require four years, four demand five 
years, and one, if I may judge from its course of study, exacts six years. 
In all these schools, last year, 174 elected to study Latin beyond what 
was required of them in the course upon which they had entered. 
This year 233 have elected it in the same way. 

The proportion of students in Latin to the total enrolment varies 
greatly in the different schools. The Webb School in Tennessee 
shows the largest percentage taking Latin; last year, 236 out of 238; 
this year 245 enrolled and all studying Latin. To paraphrase the 
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words Cicero puts in the mouth of Cato with reference to the house- 
hold of Appius Claudius: Viget in illé ladé patrius mds et disci plina. 
Wallace’s University School at Memphis, in Tennessee; Marion 
Institute in Alabama; and Cluster Springs Academy in Virginia, each 
has 80 per cent. or more of its students in Latin classes. But another 
school in Tennessee with 357 students has less than 10 per cent. of 
them studying Latin. A seminary for girls in Virginia is a close 
second for the booby prize. 

To the question “ Do you notice any change in the attitude of your 
constituency toward the classics (particularly Latin) ?” five princi- 
pals return no answer, twenty-four report no change, sixteen note a 
decrease of interest in the subject, while fifteen observe an increase of 
interest. 

In our twelve states Greek is disappearing from both public and 
private high schools and academies. The absolute number studying 
it in these schools in 1900 was 3,249; for 1905, it was 2,409. ‘That 
is, of all the secondary students in these schools for 1g00, 3.48 per 
cent. took Greek; for 1905, only 2.39 per cent. took it. The private 
schools made a little better showing. In 1900, 5.76 per cent. studied 
Greek; in 1905, 4.97 percent. But Greek is still offered as an elec- 
tive in nearly all the public high schools of Mississippi, and in a few 
high schools of the other states, except Virginia, Arkansas, and pos- 
sibly Texas. Of nine city high schools in the South, all except 
Birmingham and New Orleans report no students in Greek. Birm- 
ingham had ten last year, and the McDonough High School No. 1 
in New Orleans had three studying Greek. The enterprising head 
of the Latin Department at Little Rock hopes to have a class in Greek 
next year, if five ambitious youths in that city can be found to insist 
upon its being taught. Quod bonum jfaustum felixque sit. In 1907-8 
of 60 private secondary schools, 31 taught Greek to a Spartan band 
of 303 out of a total enrolment of 10,425. This year 27 of these same 
schools are teaching Greek to only 230 pupils in a total enrolment of 


8,733: 
LATIN AND GREEK IN THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


In 55 representative colleges and universities the statistics of Latin 
and Greek for the year 1900-1, 1904-5, 1907-8 are as follows: 
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| | 
Enrolment in | F ' 
fe aes Percentage in | Percentage in 
Liver Arts | ms Satie | Latin | In Greek Gree 
Ig00-1.......| 10,295 | 4,011 38.96 1,790 17.38 
1904-5... | 11,679 4,242 36.23 1,583 13-55 
1907-8.......| 15,010 | 59377 35.82 | 1,653 | II.o1 





These figures speak for themselves. While they show an absolute 
increase in the number taking Latin, they also show a substantial 
relative decrease of 3.14 per cent. when compared with the total 
enrolment. In Greek the numbers decreased both absolutely and 
relatively. The figures of the loss are 137 and 6.37 per cent. The 
statistics of 102 colleges and universities for 1907-8 and the first three 
months of 1g08-9 are as follows: 

















4 | | 
Total Number Number in Percentage in | Numberin | Percentage in 
Enrolled Latin Latin =| Greek | Greek 
2907-S..... 25,641 | 8,607 33.18 2,395 9.34 
1908-9. .... 25,342 | 9,373 36.99 2,384 9.60 





These latter figures afford a slight consolation to a devout classicist. 
But it must be remembered that the total enrolment of 1908-9 is not 
yet complete. And while the relative number of Latin students has 
increased 3.81 per cent. and that of Greek } of 1 per cent., I fear that 
the percentages at the end of this year will be no larger than they were 
last. 

As was to be expected, the private and church foundations show a 
larger percentage of students in Latin and Greek than do the state 
universities. Lander College, an institution for young women in 
South Carolina, reports the largest percentage of students in Latin, 
where all of the 160 study it. Salem College and Academy (for 
young women) in North Carolina, reports 270 out of 435 students in 
Latin and 45 in Greek. The University of North Carolina has this 
year the largest Latin department of some 110 institutions from which 
I have heard, 276 college students in Latin. Davidson College, North 
Carolina, has the largest number of students in Greek, 116 last year 
and 114 this year. Spring Hill College, in Alabama, is also note- 
worthy for the number of students in Greek, 112 out of 230. Fifty- 
five girls in the Young Harris College in Georgia have undertaken 
to demonstrate that southern girls can learn Greek as well as their 
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northern sisters. The prejudice against Greek for girls in this section 
is of a piece with the fond delusion that one southern girl out of every 
two may, by a few years’ study of music, become an accomplished 
pianist. Of 105 colleges, 25 last year and 26 this year had no students 
in Greek. In 23 Greek seems to have entirely disappeared, if indeed 
it ever existed in some of them. Of these 23 colleges, all, if I mistake 
not, grant the A.B. degree save the Virginia Military Institute. All 
are for women except the school just named and the North Georgia 
Agricultural College. Two of the 23 bear the imposing title of “ Uni- 
versity for Women.” 

Sixteen of these 105 colleges require four years of Latin; 31 
require three years; 30, two years; 10, one year; and 12 demand 
no Latin at all for admission to their first college class in the subject. 
The important universities of Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Washington and Lee, will grant the 
A.B. degree to students who have never studied Latin or Greek. 
So do Trinity College, North Carolina, and Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville. The Faculty of the University of Virginia, a 
clarum et venerabile nomen for classical study in the South, proposed 
last year to make Latin entirely optional for the degrees of A.B. and 
A.M. The Board of Visitors rejected the proposal. Vanderbilt, 
the University of the South, the University of Mississippi, Central 
University, Davidson College, Kentucky Wesleyan, Spring Hill, and 
other institutions, 26 in all, require both Greek and Latin for the 
A.B. degree. Seventy-two out of 105 require one of the ancient 
languages for this degree. The following require Latin for B.S. 
also: Vanderbilt, North Georgia Agricultural, Bethel, Meridian 
Male, Hampden-Sydney, University of Alabama, Central University, 
Wesleyan, and Wake Forest, nine in all." 

In these 105 colleges 963 students elected Latin last year beyond 
what was required of them in the course upon which they had entered. 
The figure for this year is 979. Those electing Greek last year 
numbered 523 as compared with 578 for this year. 

To the question “Do you notice any change in the attitude of 
your constituency toward the classics (particularly Latin) ?” 50 out 


1 A great majority of the graduates of Emory College, Georgia, still receive the 
degree of A.B., for which both Greek and Latin are required. 
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of 105 institutions report no change; 25 observe an increase of inter- 
est; 24 note that interest in the classics is diminishing; and 6 return 
the question unanswered. 

In the majority of cases, my questionnaire, addressed to the presi- 
dents of colleges and universities, was turned over to the heads of the 
classical departments for answer. But 47 college presidents affixed 
their signatures to the answers returned to me. The question “Do 
you think that Latin should continue to hold the place it does in our 
educational system ?”’ only 3 of these 47 presidents answer in the 
negative. One of these, the president of a college of the highest 
standing in Virginia, writes: “Not unless it (Latin) ceases to be 
taught as at present. It should be begun before the high school is 
reached and studied long enough for the student to get some real 
hold on the language, or the modern languages should be allowed to 
substitute it out of the curriculum.” Forty-four of these 47 college 
presidents give an affirmative answer to my question, and many are 
emphatic in their approval of Latin. Significantly, among those who 
answer the question affirmatively, are Superintendent Nichols of the 
Virginia Military Institute, Presidents Winston, of the North Carolina 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, and Glenn, of the North Georgia 
Agricultural College. The presidents of the state universities turned 
my questionnaire over to the classical faculties in their respective insti- 
tutions. What their attitude generally is toward classical study, I 


cannot say. 
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THE ACCUSATIVE OF SPECIFICATION IN 
AENEID [-v1 


By WARREN STONE GORDIS 
Ottawa University 


When some of us began the study of Virgil the comparative 
method had not to any great extent been applied to Latin syntax. 
We heard little about the Latin middle; though I do find in my old 
copy of Searing’s Virgil on ii. 383 (“Irruimus, densis et circumfundi- 
mur armis”’) this note “Circumfundimur: The passive in a middle or 
reflexive sense is common.” Yet “velare comas,” iii. 405, this editor 
regarded as an example of the accusative of specification, while 
recognizing the principle that the passive of verbs of clothing and 
unclothing take a secondary accusative, as appears from the notes on 
ii. 392, “galeam clipeique insigne decorum | Induitur,” and iv. 137, 
“Sidoniam picto clamydem circumdata limbo.” 

For two or more decades there has been a steady inroad upon the 
territory once assigned to the accusative of specification. The 
recognition of a true Latin middle and appreciation of the fruitfulness 
of the comparative method for Latin syntax seem to have been 
chiefly responsible for this tendency. The change has been most 
sweeping where an accusative is used with a perfect passive participle, 
the participle generally being regarded as a middle taking a direct 
object. At the same time, there is no intimation on the part of our 
interpreters that there is anything in common between this object 
of a middle and the residual instances of the accusative of specifica- 
tion. We seem to have two mutually exclusive categories. 

From the varying results which editors and grammarians have 
obtained in their efforts to draw the line between these two categories 
it would appear that the criteria are by no means easy of application. 
The differences are not merely between earlier and later editors. 
For example, the Greenough-Kittredge edition still places i. 228, 
“oculos suffusa,” under accusative of specification as against Bennett, 
Knapp, Fairclough-Brown, and Frieze-Dennison, who all take it as 
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a direct object. The Frieze-Dennison edition uses this passage, 
“oculos suffusa,”’ as a sort of measuring-rod for a’considerable num- 
ber of other passages. In view of this fact the wording of the note is 
interesting. It is as follows: “oculos: accusative with the passive 
verb suffusa, in imitation of the Greek.’”’? One might think that the 
“Greek accusative” in the technical sense was intended, were it not 
for other notes, e. g., on i. 320, where the following explanatory phrase 
is added: “with the reflexive force of the Greek middle voice.” Yet 
what is the hapless student to do who is sent to this same i. 228 for 
the explanation of i. 589, “os umerosque deo similis?’ Of course 
this latter note is inadvertently carried over from the original Frieze 
edition in which the accusative in i. 228 was explained as specification. 
Editors sometimes perform very delicate feats in discrimination. 
For instance, one edition classifies “mentem pressus,” iii. 47, as 
specification and “animum arrecti,” i. 597, as direct object. Most 
recent editors take both as specification. 

The principle followed by editors of Virgil seems to be that wher- 
ever the participle can possibly be conceived of as a middle with a 
direct object the construction is so to be classified, regardless of the 
features which it may possess in common with the acknowledged 
accusatives of specification. ‘The process began with cases where the 
middle force seemed fairly appropriate, but once begun there has 
been found no logical stopping-place; and now we are asked to 
believe that the literal meaning of “oculos suffusa,”’ i. 228, is “having 
filled her eyes.”” The serpents are represented as having dyed their 
eyes with blood and fire preparatory to their attack on the ill-fated 
Laocoon, ii. 210, who a little later, ii. 221, spatters the sacred fillets 
with gore and deadly venom before trying to throw off the dreadful 
coils. 

Our latest American school edition, that of Fairclough and Brown, 
an edition which gives large place to the direct object of the middle 
participle, sometimes uses a translation that at first sight seems to 
carry over the force of the direct object, e. g., “having hands bound,” 
for “manus revinctum,” ii. 57, and “having its foot bound,” for 
“innexa pedem,”’ v. 511. Yet this isa no less exact translation for the 
accusative of specification, as we see when we render “nuda genu,” 
i. 320, “having her knee bare.’”’ We may even say that this and other 
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idiomatic translations of the so-called object of the middle participle 
show that the participle is felt to be essentially an adjective, descriptive 
of its substantive at the time indicated by the predicate. “Having 
hands bound” or “with bound hands”’ is logically nearer “bound as 
to his hands” than to “having bound his hands.” 

Where the participle cannot possibly be construed as a middle there 
is still open a possibility for those who for some reason seem called 
upon to reduce the accusative of specification to the lowest possible 
limit. The edition of Papillon and Haigh recognizes in the accusa- 
tive with certain participles an imitation of the secondary accusative 
in Greek used with a passive; e. g., éwitetpaypéevor THY pudraKnv. 
This is presented in connection with the vexed and exceptional 
ii. 273: “perque pedes traiectus lora tumentis.’””’ This would then 
correspond to an active form “eum (or ei) traiecit lora,” the secondary 
object being retained after the primary object has become the subject 
of the passive. This seems neither impossible nor altogether con- 
clusive. The same explanation is then applied to “crinis effusa,”’ 
iv. 509, and “interfusa genas,” iv. 644. I can find but one thing in 
common between the two last-mentioned examples and the Greek 
construction with the passive of ém:tpémw@—an accusative is used 
with a participle truly passive. The course of reasoning seems to be: 
With certain Greek verbs an accusative of secondary object is used 
with participles truly passive; hence when in Latin the accusative is 
used with a participle which cannot, without too much violence, be 
interpreted as a middle, it must be after this Greek analogy rather 
than an accusative of specification, a construction which undoubtedly 
is freely used in Latin. The same editors regard “suffusa,” i. 228, as 
a passive used reflexively like the Greek middle. Is it sound to 


differentiate the two examples, “oculos suffusa,’”’ i. 228, and “inter- 


fusa genas,” iv. 664? It is interesting to note that Papillon and 


Haigh do not employ this explanation for ii. 57, “manus revinctum,” 
where it would seem equally available, but give the peculiar note, 
“accusative of the part.” This might mean specification, but they 
add, “‘see on i. 228,” that is, direct object of a middle. If one were 
looking for Greek analogies for a secondary accusative of the part 
affected, the idiom a@otepvéoOar tHv Kepadryv would seem more 


apposite. 


Perhaps it was passed over as not yielding, ready to hand, 
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a participial example. The general lack of agreement, even among 
recent editors, in dealing with this topic is illustrated by the fact that 
Fairclough and Brown follow Papillon and Haigh in explaining 
ii. 273 as a secondary accusative with the passive, but take iv. 644 
as the direct object of the middle, while “manus revinctum,” ii. 57, 
which Papillon and Haigh take as object of the middle, Fairclough 
and Brown explain as a secondary accusative. 

A query or two: Because verbs of clothing take a secondary 
accusative of the garment, is Knapp, for instance, justified in explaining 
“insternor umeros,” ii. 722, by this principle? Again, supposing 
“insternor” to be a middle, as is not unlikely, can we be quite sure 
that it is an indirect rather than a direct middle? ‘‘Accingor,”’ 
ili. 671 is “I gird myself,” and “sternimur” iii. 509, is “ We throw 
ourselves;””? may not “insternor umeros”’ be “I cover myself, to be 
more specific, my shoulders ?”’ The same question applies to “ velare 
comas,”’ iii. 405, in view of “cervici imponere nostrae,”’ “ place yourself 
upon my shoulder” (ii. 707). 

There still remain certain examples of the,accusative of specifica- 
tion which cannot possibly be explained either as objects of participles 
in the middle or as secondary accusatives with the passive. It is 
pertinent to observe the characteristics of these conceded cases and 
to ask to what extent cases now otherwise interpreted share these 
characteristics. 

The accusative of specification with an adjective admits of no 
ambiguity. We note “nuda genu,” i. 320; “os umerosque deo 
similis,” i. 589; “nigrantis terga iuvencos,” vi. 243; and the series 
in vi. 495 ff., “‘ Deiphobum vidit et lacerum crudeliter ora, ora manus- 
que ambas, populataque tempora raptis auribus et truncas inhonesto 
vulnere naris.”” Somewhat different are the following: “omnia 
similis,” iv. 558; “Cressa genus,” v. 285; and “cetera Graius,”’ 
iii. 594 (but notice the parts enumerated in apposition with “omnia”’). 
In each passage of the first-mentioned group we find a descriptive 
adjective applied to an object, accompanied by an accusative limiting 
the application of the adjective, or designating the part of the object 
to which the adjective applies; to re-enumerate, “nuda genu,” 
“os umerosque similis,” “nigrantis terga,” and “lacerum ora, 
manus, tempora, naris.”’ The accusatives in the second group 
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equally limit the application of the descriptive words, only each 
accusative designates not a part but an aspect of the object described, 
i. e., “omnia similis,” “cetera Graius,”’ and “Cressa genus.” 

But the descriptive word may be a perfect passive participle 
which becomes practically an adjective picturing the state which is the 
consequence of an act, either of the one described or of another. 
“Laniatum,” as used in vi. 494, is a good example. The force of the 
word is as truly descriptive as is the adjective “lacerum”’ in the next 
line. With “laniatum”’ the specification is expressed by the ablative, 
with “lacerum” in the next line by the accusative. In the two lines 
we have a perfect parallel, a descriptive term followed by a noun 
specifying its application. The construction is perfectly unam- 
biguous, but if Virgil had written “laniatum ora” we should have a 
parallel to passages which are interpreted as passives with secondary 
accusatives or even the middle with a direct object, for Fairclough 
and Brown actually interpret as middle with direct object v. 511, 
“innexa pedem.” Were they tricked by their idiomatic rendering 
“having its foot bound ?”” There are still examples which the editors, 
with practical unanimity, recognize as presenting the true accusative 
of specification with passive verbs or participles, as “tremefacta 
comam,” ii. 629, and “mentem pressus,” iii. 47. It is also generally 
granted that we have true specification in such a case as “voltum 
movetur,” vi. 470. All these conceded cases have this in common: 
an object is described by the use of an adjective, a participle, or a 
verb, and then an accusative is introduced designating the part or 
aspect of the object to which the description more specifically 
applies. 

Now, there are passages which have precisely the characteristics 
which we have noted in cases of admitted specification, but which 
are being classified otherwise. The descriptive word is usually a 
perfect passive participle whose meaning, like “laniatum” above, 
makes natural its use as a descriptive adjective. An idiomatic trans- 
lation invariably suggests contemporaneous condition rather than 
prior action. An attempt to translate into terms of prior action 
involves wresting the natural force of the passage. Of course, such 
a descriptive participle implies a prior act, either by the qualified 
object or by another. In the former case the present tendency is to 
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interpret the participle as a middle with a direct object, in the latter 
case as a passive with a secondary accusative. There is no attempt 
to show that in other connections the verb in question tends in the 
former case to develop a middle, or in the latter case to take a second- 
ary accusative. It is conceivable that every perfect passive participle 
of the type under consideration should be explained in one or the 
other of these ways, and such seems to be the goal toward which 
editors are tending. The possibility of each construction may be 
supported by analogies from both Greek and Latin, but possibility 
is not probability, much less certainty. If there were no assured 
Latin accusative of specification, it might be legitimate to resolve 
hypothetical instances into classes thus founded; but in view of the 
indisputable character and clearly marked characteristics of the 
usage, what recognized scientific principle justifies one in separating 
from the other possessors of the common characteristics all those 
instances which might possibly have originated through this influence 
or that? In passing, we may notice that it is quite possible to recog- 
nize the direct object of the middle and the secondary accusative 
with the passive as having contributed to the development of the 
Latin accusative of specification without attempting to distinguish 
and to set up as distinct categories the instances where such influence 
has been operative. 

To be specific, can we imagine that the Roman understood Virgil 
in i. 228 to mean that Venus, sadder than usual and after having 
filled her eves with tears, addressed her august sire? The very fact 
that “suffusa’’ is joined with the adjective “tristior’”’ shows that it was 
felt to be descriptive of contemporaneous state. Suppose that in 
i. 320 Virgil had written “nudata genu” instead of “nuda genu,”’ 
would “genu”’ have seemed to the Romans to stand in a different 
relation to the descriptive word? The responsibility for the state 
expressed by the participle is a comparatively unimportant circum- 
stance as over against the characteristics connecting “lacerum ora,”’ 
vi. 495, and “tremefacta comam,”’ ii. 629, examples of specification, 
with such instances as: 

lacrimis oculos suffusa nitentis, i. 228; 


Dido voltum demissa profatur, i. 561;, 
His animum arrecti dictis, i. 579; 
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manus iuvenem . . . . post terga revinctum, ii. 57; 
ardentis oculos suffecti sanguine et igni, ii. 210; 
perfusus sanie vittas atroque veneno, ii. 221; 
mentem formidine pressus, iii. 47; 

et circum Iliades crinem de more solutae, iii. 65; 
vittis et sacra redimitus tempora lauro, iii. 81; 
crinis effusa sacerdos, iv. 509; 

unum exuta pedem vinclis, iv. 518; 

sanguineam volvens aciem, maculisque trementis 
interfusa genas, et pallida morte futura, iv. 643-44; 
nudatosque umeros oleo perfusa nitescit, v. 135; 
puniceis ibant evincti tempora taenis, v. 269; 

quis innexa pedem malo pendebat ab alto, v. 511; 
caput tonsae foliis evinctus olivae, v. 774; 

maesto defixus lumina voltu, vi. 156; 

vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis, vi. 281. 


Of course these passages do not all stand on the same plane with 
regard to the violence involved in interpreting the accusatives as 
direct objects of the participles. In some cases the interpretation is 
absolutely grotesque, in others not especially inappropriate. The 
defender of the middle interpretation will doubtless urge that the 
incongruity is in the literal translation and not in the essential thought. 
We reply that the literal translation should intelligibly suggest the 
meaning. In few of the instances before us is it natural to think of 
the noun as governed by the participle, any more than it is natural to 
think of the author as asserting, in the given connection, the agency 
of the act implied in the participle. In these passages the context 
demands that not the prior act but the resultant state be the promi- 
nent element. With a middle participle with direct object the exact 
converse seems the natural thing. “Perfusus,” “having been 
stained,” passes readily into “stained,” descriptive of contemporary 
state. An examination of almost any page of text will show how 
large a proportion of perfect passive participles have become virtual 
adjectives. But can “having stained his fillets” with equal readiness 
eliminate the suggestion of the agent and his act, becoming merely 
“having his fillets stained”’ or “with stained fillets ?” 

The current interpretation of the “oculos suffusa” group requires 
us to assume that certain verbs with a broad range of meaning devel- 
oped special deponent forms and that these forms were used in a 
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special idiomatic sense not frequent with ordinary deponents;' that 
by pure coincidence both the form and the meaning, as indicated by 
idiomatic translation, are so close to the clearly marked type of the 
accusative of specification that trained scholars have the utmost 
difficulty in distinguishing between them; that this intolerable con- 
fusion is to be escaped by discriminating against specification in 
favor of the rival interpretations, and that thus practically the entire 
group can be kept together. Is this sound and scientific? If the 
group is to be kept together why discriminate against specification ? 
Virgil uses the ablative of specification with a participle, e. g., “lani- 
atum corpore toto,” vi. 494, and “armis opibusque parati,”’ ii. 799; 
why should not the accusative under similar circumstances express the 
same idea, as it certainly does in the series with “lacerum,” vi. 495 ? 
The man who is impressed by the analogy of certain instances of the 
Latin middle or the secondary accusative tries to set aside, as distinct 
mutually exclusive classes, parts of the territory of the old accusative 
of specification which seem to resemble these respective constructions. 
Is it sure that grammarians were ever called upon to make such a 
division? Does not the sequel already suggest that the older inter- 
preters were essentially sounder than their successors in recognizing 
the unity of the whole body of material? May not the direct object 
of the middle and the secondary accusative with a passive have con- 
tributed to the development of a construction which to Roman feeling 
was homogeneous ? 


: Of about seventy-five instances of the perfect participle of deponent verbs 1n 
the first half of the Aeneid the greater part are unquestionably true perfects expressing 
action, not state. The example most closely parallel to the ‘‘oculos suffecta” type is 
“mentum ... . subnixus,” iv. 217. If “subnixus” is a true deponent, “having 
supported his chin’? here becomes equal to “having his chin supported,” and the 
parallel is complete. But the lexicons define “subnixus”’ like a passive, “supported.” 
If to Roman feeling it was in general a passive, notwithstanding its connection with 
“nitor,” then the passage simply belongs to the ‘“‘oculos suffusa” class instead of being 
a parallel from the field of the deponent. “Subnixus” occurs again, without an object, 
in iii. 402. Though “oblitus,’’ v. 174, 334, 703, and “conlapsa,”’ iv. 391, approach, if 
they do not reach, the adjective force, they are not attended by accusatives. In a con- 
siderable group the participle, principally of “‘amplector” or some compound of “ nitor,” 
sometimes with but oftener without an object, seems to express contemporaneous 
action. For examples with object see ii. 214, 218, 490, 517, 673; iii. 607; iv. 686; 
v. 86, 708; vi. 332. Here the act is clearly predicated of the agent, only the act seems 
contemporaneous as in the “‘tunsae pectora” group (i. 481; iv. 589, 590). 
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We have here a stream that flows within clearly marked banks. In 
order to give full recognition to contributing streams it is not necessary 
to insist that we have three distinct parallel rivers. The accusative 
with participles that are essentially descriptive adjectives ought not 
lightly to be separated from the accusative with other descriptive 
adjectives. The accusative of specification as used by Virgil has such 
definite characteristics that the presumption ought to be in favor of 
its integrity. It should not be the receptacle for a residuum which 
cannot by any ingenious wresting be otherwise accounted for. 








Reports from the Classical Field 


Edited by J. J. SCHLICHER 


It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journa/ informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


To the Members of Local Classical Clubs: 

The JourNAL receives notice from time to time of the formation of local 
clubs consisting of the various teachers of Latin or Greek in the schools and col- 
leges of a city, or of a city and its surrounding towns. So far as the information 
goes, these small local meetings, often as frequent as once a month, have proved 
to be very helpful to those who attended them. Their frequency and informal 
character enable the teachers to become well acquainted and to get from each 
other the inspiration, breadth of view, and confidence in handling their problems 
which only personal contact can give. 

It has seemed to the writer that these clubs might also be made helpful to 
each other, and to this end all readers of the JouRNAL who belong to such clubs 
are requested to see that information is sent to him, covering such points as the 
following: Location; name of leader or president; territory covered; classes of 
teachers or other persons included; frequency of meetings; lines of work that 
have been undertaken; how long the club has existed; results to the members; 
any additional facts, or suggestions, which would be of interest to others who 
maintain a similar club, or are thinking of forming one. 

Notice is also requested about new clubs as they are formed. 

This information will be kept on file, and will be available, as fully as possible, 
to anyone who wishes it for his use. Address: J. J. Schlicher, 1811 North Eighth 
St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

THE “CLASSICAL ROOM” AT OAK PARK 

The new Classical Room of the high school at Oak Park, Ill., which was 
begun last year, is now finished and, except for a few details of furniture, is 
ready for use. It is a commodious room—finished in white plaster with mosaic 
floor and a ceiling richly decorated with Greek mouldings. Around the walls is a 
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frieze of the Flaxman drawings of the Odyssey in the dull reddish-brown tones 
of the Greek vase paintings. A “‘lararium” is built into one side of the room, 
and various inscriptions over the doors, such as “Nil mali intret,” aid in giving 
the classical atmosphere, as does the word “Salve,” which is worked into the 
mosaic border of the floor and greets the visitor as he enters. Two bronze 
Roman lamps on standards light the room at night though there are also electric 
lights in the ceiling. A carved table of stone or wood, a bench, and two Greek 
chairs will complete the furnishings. 

The practical value of such a room can readily be seen by the classical teacher. 
It appeals first of all to the aesthetic sense of the pupil. The beauty of the art 
and literature of Homer and Vergil is more apparent to him and more vital as he 
reads their hexameters in such surroundings. The strength and dignity of 
Flaxman’s lines unconsciously form his taste and help to make him appreciate 
the finer side of the poems he is studying. The classroom with its blackboards, 
maps, and lantern slides is adjoining, so that the class is not shut off from these 
necessary aids to the work in Latin and Greek. oad 

The room also serves as a center for all the classical interests of the school. 
Early in the fall, for example, a morning ‘‘Salutatio” was given by various mem- 
bers of the Cicero class, most of them being dressed in Roman costumes which 
form a part of the equipment of the school. The effect in the classical surround- 
ings was very striking; and calling, as it did, for almost nothing in the way of 
preparation, it was eminently worth while in helping the pupils to feel the atmos- 
phere of Roman life in the days of Cicero. A consular election will be held 
here later in the year, and other simple affairs, largely spontaneous and therefore 
making no serious demands upon the school’s time and energy, will be given. 
The room aims, in short, to be the ‘‘Domus Latina” of the 547 classical students 
of the school, and it is from their pride in it and affection for it, as the years go 
on, that the best results will come.—FRANcEs Exiis Sasprn, Oak Park High 


School. 





SCENES FROM:CAESAR ¢ 


The scenes described below were part of the same performance as the Cicero 
scenes which were described in the last number of the JOURNAL. 

The first scene takes place five years after the last Cicero scene. It represents 
the controversy of Caesar with the Haeduans over the grain supply, and the 
treason of Dumnorix during the Helvetian campaign of 58 B.c. The text of 
chaps. xvi to xx inclusive is followed closely, with the material merely thrown into 
dramatic form. More character is ascribed to Dumnorix, and his noble defiance 
of Caesar in behalf of his countrymen, whom he believes Caesar intends to subdue, 
forms the climax of the scene, which terminates with the decision of Caesar to 
march on Bibracte. 

The second scene is intended to give an idea of the battle of the Sabis in the 
following year. Caesar has carelessly advanced into the territory of the Nervii 
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without sufficient reconnoitering, and is taken by surprise. The scene represents 
his temporary headquarters, and messengers come in acquainting him with the 
progress of the work, the advance of the cavalry across the river, the position of 
the baggage train, etc. Suddenly a messenger rushes in with the alarming news 
that the Nervii are upon them. Messages and orders come and go rapidly. 
Caesar himself rushes off to address the soldiers. He returns only to hear worse 
news—the capture of the camp, the defection of the Treveri, the panic of the 
soldiers with the baggage, and the desperate straits of the twelfth legion. He 
rushes to the field again, where his progress is reported by soldiers on a nearby 
eminence. The tide turns, Labienus joins the twelfth, the cavalry rally, and 
Caesar coming back finds his victorious army surrounding his tent to hail him 
“‘Imperator.”’ 

The next scene is in Rome eight years later (January 6, 49 B.c.). Caesar as 
the leader of the Populares has meanwhile by the course of events at Rome 
been forced into deadly enmity with the Optimates and Equestres, who con- 
stitute the Senate and who have made Pompey their leader. The scene shows his 
political enemies, terrified by his great military successes and consequent renown, 
seeking some means of destroying him. Caesar has announced his intention of 
running for consul and has already been exempted from the law requiring all can- 
didates to make their official declaration in person. But the Senate is fearful 
of his second consulship and proposes to require him to make his professio at 
Rome, and thereby compel him to resign his governorship. Then they could at 
once charge him with mismanagement of his province, and this would stop his 
candidacy for the consulship. If Caesar should refuse to obey and come to Rome 
he would be declared an outlaw. 

The fourth scene shows the famous meeting of the Senate on January 7, 
49 B.c., at which the letter of Caesar is read, his conciliatory proposals rejected, 
and the decree passed requiring him to give up his proconsulship and come to 
Rome. The senatus consultum ultimum is passed, clothing the consuls with 
extraordinary powers, a decision that means war to the end. Caesaris represented 
by Antony, who leaves, hurling defiance at the Senate. 

The fifth scene shows Caesar on the banks of the Rubicon, two days later, 
receiving an account of the proceedings from Antony. After a few moments of 
doubt and hesitation he comes to the decision that war is the lesser of the evils, and 
decides to march on Rome at once. 





Meeting of the College Entrance Commission 

The Commission of Fifteen appointed some months ago under a resolution 
of the American Philological Association, to formulate definitions of college 
entrance requirements in Latin, and to further the adoption of these definitions 
by colleges and universities, met at the Hotel Euclid, in Cleveland, October 29 
and 30. Every member was present at all the meetings, which resulted in a full 
agreement upon a number of important points. Previous correspondence had 
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made the members familiar with each other’s views on the main subjects of dis- 
cussion, and they were in this way enabled to come to an early and satisfactory 
conclusion. The report, which was completed in all its essentials when the 
meeting adjourned, is being put into final shape, and will be presented to the 
American Philological Association at its next meeting, in Baltimore. 

The members of the commission are confident that a decided step forward 
has been taken in the agreement upon these uniform requirements, and that it will 
prove of great benefit to the secondary work in Latin throughout the country. 
The spirit of co-operation prevailing at the meeting was especially noticeable. 
The stay of the members was further made pleasant by the kindly entertainment 
extended to them by Mr. Lothman, one of their number, living in Cleveland. 

The commission is composed of the following men: J. C. Kirtland, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, chairman; Walter Dennison, University of Michigan, secretary; 
W. G. Hale, University of Chicago; M. M. Hart, William McKinley High 
School, St. Louis; J. W. D. Ingersoll, Yale University; Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; D. W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland; 
B. W. Mitchell, Central High School, Philadelphia; C. H. Moore, Harvard 
University; F. P. Moulton, Hartford High School; J. J. Schlicher, State Normal 
School, Terre Haute; R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University; D.R. Stuart, Prince- 
ton University; Willam Tappan, Jefferson School, Baltimore; A. T. Walker, 
University of Kansas. 

The Charles Eliot Norton Memorial Lecture Fund 

This fund was established on October 21, the anniversary of Professor 
Norton’s death, by Mr. James Loeb, of New York City, through a gift of $20,000 
to the Archaeological Institute of America. The annual income of $1,000 is, 
according to the terms of the grant, ‘‘to be paid as an honorarium to one or more 
distinguished archaeologists for a course of lectures to be delivered before the 
affiliated societies of the Institute. In choosing the lecturers preference is to be 
given to European scholars, but in the discretion of the council invitations may 
also be extended to American scholars.” 


Honorary Degrees Conferred on Classical Teachers 

The number of honorary degrees conferred on last Commencement by our 
colleges and universities was unusually large, being in the neighborhood of 300. 
The following classical teachers were among the recipients: Frank J. Miller, of 
the University of Chicago, LL.D. (Denison); James R. Wheeler, of Columbia 
University, LL.D. (University of Vermont); Frank P. Moulton, head of the Latin 
Department in the Hartford High School, president of the New England Classical 
Association, Litt.D. (Bates); Arthur Fairbanks, Director of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, Litt.D. (Dartmouth).—G. C. Scoce1n, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 
The Performances in the Roman Theater at Orange 

Translations and adaptations of Greek plays, in the setting of the original, 
have been presented in France from time to time for over half a century, and they 
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have come to occupy a place of some prominence on the French stage. The first 
performance of the kind in recent times was that of the Antigone of Sophocles in 
1844. Since then a number of other plays have been given at Paris, among them 
the Oedipus Rex, the Alcestis, the Persians, and the Lysistrata and Plutus of 
Aristophanes. Conspicuous among performances of this kind was Leconte de 
Lisle’s famous adaptation of the Orestean trilogy, Les Erinnyes, which was 
presented for the first time at the Odéon in 1873. In more recent years plays 
of Plautus and Terence have been treated in a similar manner, but they have 
failed to interest the audience in the same degree as the Greek plays, although, 
as in them, the main réles were taken by actors of renown. 

The performances of greatest interest to students and teachers of the classics 
are those which have been given during the last twenty years in the Roman Theater 
at Orange, in the valley of the Rhone. The first of these was in 1888, the play 
being an adaptation of the Oedipus Rex, with the famous actor, Mounet-Sully, 
in the title-réle. The programme at the next performance, which did not occur 
until six years later, consisted of the Oedipus, the Antigone, the Hymn to A pollo, 
Saint-Saéns’ opera of Pallas-Athéné, and several classic comedies. 

The following year the Chamber of Deputies voted the funds for the restora- 
tion of the seats in the theater, and from that time on the Fétes of Orange have 
been held annually, and have become an event of importance for the renaissance 
of the tragic art of the Greeks. The greatest actors of France, Coquelin, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Mounet-Sully, and others, have appeared at these performances, and 
they attract great numbers of people from all parts of the country. Besides 
translations and adaptions of ancient works, like those which have already been 
mentioned, the programmes include plays by the great French dramatists on clas- 
sical subjects, such as the Phédre and Britannicus of Racine and the Horace of 
Corneille, and operas or other musical works on subjects of the same kind. 

The theater of Orange is the best preserved of the old Roman theaters, and 
its entire stage wall, 111 feet high, 334 feet long, and 13 feet thick, remains in 
an excellent state of preservation. The two rows of sockets, for instance, which 
held the poles from which the canvas was stretched, are almost intact. Pictures 
of the outside of this wall, and also of the interior with its restored seats, and 
some other views, with an account of one of the performances, may be found in the 
New England Magazine for September, 1903. 


Classical Meetings 
Nebraska Teachers of Latin 

A meeting of Latin teachers was held in connection with the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, November 4 and 5, at which the following discussions took 
place: 

“The Present Status of Latin Study,” Professor Grove E. Barber, University of 


Nebraska. 
“Round Table: An Appreciation of the Educational Value of Latin.” 
‘Latin as a Means of Discipline,” Francis L. Thompson, Superior High School. 
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“Effects of Latin Study on the Appreciation of English,” Bessie J. Snyder, 


Omaha High School. 
‘Latin as a Source of Historical Interest,’”” W. Allene McEachron, Ashland 


High School. 

“Latin as a Source of Literary Enjoyment,” T. M. Keith, Cotner University. 

“Proposed Reforms in College Entrance Requirements in Latin,” Principal 
E U. Graff, Omaha High School. 

“Round Tab'e: Some Everyday Problems of the Latin Teacher.” 

“How to Adapt the Allotted Time to the Various Demands of the Subject,” 
Edith Shepherd, Tecumseh High School. 

“How to Secure Intelligent Reading of the Latin Text,” Rose Clark, Pawnee 


High School. 

“‘Eow to Maintain the Interest of the Story,” Gertrude Gardner, Kearney 
State Normal School. 

“How to Stimulate Literary Interest in Latin Study,’”’ W. C. Harpster, 
Genoa High School. 


Latin Teachers’ Round Table of the State Teachers’ Association of Iowa 


The meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, on November 4, 1909, was called to 
order by the leader, Miss Louise Smith, of Cedar Rapids. 

A paper on Sight Reading in Latin was presented by Miss Lucile Powers, 
of Central College. 

Professor Charles N. Smiley, of Iowa College, Grinnell, who has just returned 
from Rome, read a paper entitled “‘The Value of the Study of the Ruins of 
Ancient Rome to Secondary Work in Latin.” 


Iowa Auxiliary Section of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South 


In accordance with a resolution introduced last year the programme of the 
Iowa Section of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South has 
been made a regular integral part of the general programme. 

An address was given by Professor Frederick C. Eastman, of the State Uni- 
versity, on the ‘Unification of Latin Work,” in which he emphasized the value 
of the Classical Association and the Classical Journal to Latin teachers, and of 
the Auxiliary Section in bringing about a common understanding and in creating 
a spirit of unity. 

An enthusiastic conference followed this address, the main theme being the 
value of the Association and the Journal to the Latin teachers of Iowa. College 
and high-school teachers of Latin from all parts of the state entered enthusias- 
tically into the discussion, and all gave hearty words of praise to the Classical 
Journal, The value of such a section meeting as this is evident from the fact 
that twenty-one new names were added to the Iowa list without solicitation, 
about double the number that has been secured at any single meeting previously. 
About one hundred were in attendance. 

Professor C. O. Denny, of Drake University, read a paper on the “ Prepara- 
tion of the Latin Teacher,” which fitted well into the scheme of the Auxiliary 


Section. 
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Following this, the business of the Round Table proper was resumed, Miss 
Smith presiding. 

Miss Josephine Williams, of the West Des Moines High School was elected 
leader for the ensuing year, and Miss Harriet Korns, of Grinnell, was re-elected 


secretary. 


German Philologians and Schoolmen 

The fiftieth meeting was held at Graz, September 27 to October 3. There 
was a happy combination of the cheerful and the serious. The members were 
treated to a banquet and a special performance at the theater (September 28), 
a “Bierabend” (September 30), Excursions to Pettau, the Erzberg, and the 
autumn fair (October 1), a second banquet (October 2), an excursion to Carnun- 
tum (October 3). There was also a memorial meeting in honor of W. v. Hartel. 

Some of the lectures touching classical subjects were as follows: 

“The Gymnasium and Present Conditions,” Director F. Aly (Marburg). 

“Art and Wisdom in the Comedies of Menander,” Professor H. v. Arnim (Vienna). 

“The Dipylon Cemetery at Athens,” Professor Briickner (Berlin). 

“The Early History of Christianity in the Light of Linguistic Study,” Professor 
A. Deissmann (Berlin). 

“The Beginnings of Philology among the Greeks,’’ Professor Diels (Berlin). 

“Europe in the Light of Prehistoric Knowledge and Comparative Philology,” 
Professor S. Feist (Berlin). 


“Three Centuries of Latin Poetry in Ragusa,’”’ Professor Kérbler (Agram). 

“On the Plan of a Geographical Thesaurus of the Ancient World,” Professor E. 
Oberhummer (Vienna). 

“On a Disputed Question of General Syntax,’”’ Professor Th. Stiebs (Breslau). 

“On the Earlier History of the Text Tradition of the Pliny-Trajan Correspond- 
ence,” Professor E. T. Merrill (Chicago). 


Recent Appointments and Changes in Classical Faculties 

Boston University: Professor Thomas Bond Lindsay died July 22; Dr. 
Donald Cameron, formerly preceptor at Princeton, has been appointed assistant 
professor of Latin. 

Bowdoin College: Paul Nixon, instructor at Dartmouth, made assistant 
professor of Latin. 

Dartmouth College: Dr. Leroy C. Barrett, last year preceptor in classics at 
Princeton, made instructor in Latin and Greek. 

Harvard University: Charles Burton Gulick, appointed professor of Greek; 
Edward K. Rand, appointed professor of Latin; John Williams White, resigned 
as professor of Greek; John S. Galbraith, A.M., D. P. Lockwood, Ph.D., K. K. 
Smith, Ph.D., and R. H. Webb, appointed instructors in Greek and Latin. 

Williams College: John H. Hewitt, professor of Greek, retired and made pro- 
fessor emeritus; David T. Clark, assistant professor of Greek, made assistant 
professor of economics; Sherwood O. Dickerman, Ph.D., appointed assistant 
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professor of Greek; John S. Galbraith, instructor in Latin and Greek, has a 
year’s leave of absence; James S. Ferguson, A.M., appointed instructor in Latin 
and Greek. 

Yale University: Kelley Rees, Ph.D., promoted from instructor to assistant 
professor of Greek. 

Boston Latin School: Headmaster E. I. Fiske is away on leave of absence, 
Henry Pennypacker acting as headmaster; Frederick P. H. Pike, last year at the 
Volkmann School, has joined the teaching force. 

Phillips Andover Academy: Charles H. Forbes and John L. Phillips have 
returned to take up the teaching of Latin after a year abroad; Harry A. Domin- 
covich has left, to teach English at the Germantown (Pa.) Friends’ School; Charles 
C. Mierow, of the Latin department, appointed instructor of Latin at Princeton 
University. 

Providence, R. I.: William S. Learned, classical teacher in the Moses Brown 
School, has gone to Berlin for two years’ study. His work in Latin will be taken 
up by Albert J. Olliver, from Kent’s Hill Academy, Maine, while the advanced 
class in Greek will be taught by the principal, Seth K. Gifford, Ph.D. 

Cornell University: H. A. Sill promoted from assistant professor to professor 
of ancient history; H. C. Elmer and C. L. Durham promoted from assistant pro- 
fessorships of Latin to be professors of Latin; H. C. Elmer has been granted a 
leave of absence for the year, and there has been appointed to fill his place, with 
the title of assistant professor of Latin, S. B. Clark, formerly acting professor of 
Latin in the Michigan State Normal School at Ypsilanti; W. W. Hyde, formerly 
instructor in the University of Tennessee, appointed instructor in Greek. 

Syracuse University: Harold Louis Cleasby, Ph.D., promoted from assistant 
professor of classics to associate professor of Latin. 

Princeton University: Professor William K. Prentice has returned from Athens, 
where he was resident professor in the American School of Classical Studies; 
Charles Hodge Jones has returned from a year’s study at Halle and has been 
made preceptor in classics. Howard L. Crosby, formerly assistant professor of 
Greek at the University of Missouri, appointed preceptor in classics; Professor 
David Magie, Jr., has returned after a semester’s leave of absence with the Prince- 
ton Expedition to Syria; Professor John H. Westcott is absent in Europe for the 
year; Professor A. R. Anderson (see Northwestern University); Professor D. 
Cameron (see Boston University); Professor L. C. Barrett (see Dartmouth 
College); Professor Donald MacRae has left to pursue studies elsewhere; Dr. 
C. C. Mierow, of Phillips Academy, H. N. Van Hoesen, fellow of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Rome, and J. N. Schaeffer, B. Litt. (Oxon.), Rhodes 
Scholar, have been appointed instructors; S. E. Stout, of the graduate school, 
appointed teaching fellow in classics. 

University of North Carolina: G. K. G. Henry, A.M., instructor in Latin; 
W. S. Coulter, A.M., assistant in Latin; W. L. Long, A.B., fellow in Greek. 

Trinity College: A. M. Gates, A. M., assistant professor of Latin. 

Wake Forest College: Arthur B. Ray, instructor in Latin. 
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Davidson College: W. B. Davis, A.B., instructor in Latin. 

State Normal and Industrial College (N. C.): Miss Julia Dameron, assistant 
in Latin; Miss Mary B. Mitchell, assistant in Latin. 

University of Virginia: James Sugars McLemon, promoted to first instructor 
in Latin; James Kerr and Arthur V. Bishop, appointed instructors in Latin; 
Albert S. Bolling, left instructorship in Latin to practice law. 

Tulane University: Henry Harrington Strauss, promoted from teaching 
fellow in Latin to instructor in classical languages; Walter Lester Berry, appointed 
teaching fellow in Latin, from the University of the South, Sewanee; George 
Byron Waldrop, teaching fellow in Greek, becomes instructor in Latin in Grand 
Island College (Nebraska). 

University of Texas: J. E. Hollingsworth, from the University of Chicago, 
appointed instructor in Greek to succeed Miss Edith Symington, who returns to 
the San Antonio High School. 

University of Kentucky: Glanville Terrell, formerly professor of Latin and 
Greek in Georgetown College, elected professor of Greek; T. T. Jones, formerly 
acting professor of Latin and Greek, made professor of Latin. 

Transylvania University: Charles L. Loos, professor of Greek, retired; 
Thomas B. McCartney, promoted from associate professor to professor of Greek; 
Alexander Milligan, professor of Latin, retires; Charles B. Newcomer appointed 
acting professor of Latin. 

University of Cincinnati: Assistant Professor George H. Allen, of the Latin 
department, has returned after a year in Spain, with several important publications 
in prospect; Professor John M. Burnam will have leave of absence for 1g10—11, 
to be spent in Spain in research, chiefly paleographical. 

Ohio State University: Walter F. Luby, appointed instructor in Greek; Pro- 
fessor J. R. Smith of the department of Greek, will be away in Europe on leave 
of absence this year. 

Western Reserve University: Dr. Winfred George Leutner, promoted from 
instructor to assistant professor of Greek and Latin; Hiram Gillespie, from the 
graduate school of Yale, appointed instructor in Latin. 

Notre Dame University: Michael Shea, now at Dunwoodie Seminary, New 
York, and Daniel C. Dillon, now with the Pittsburgh Railway Co., have left the 
institution; among the new teachers are Joseph Reis and Francis A. Zink, in 
Latin and Greek, and William Farrell, in Latin. 

University of Chicago: Charles H. Beeson, promoted from instructor to 
assistant professor of Latin; Frank J. Miller, promoted from associate professor 
to professor of Latin; W. L. Carr, supervisor of Latin in the Indianapolis schools, 
appointed instructor in Latin in the University High School. 

Kenwood Institute: Geneva Misener, formerly professor of Greek and Latin 
in Rockford College, becomes dean of the Institute. 

Peoria: Frank W. Bennett, formerly instructor in German at the Rose 
Polytechnic Institute (Terre Haute, Ind.), appointed teacher of Latin in the new 
Manual Training High School. 
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Northwestern University: Andrew R. Anderson, formerly preceptor in Prince- 
ton, appointed assistant professor of Latin; Professor W. A. Oldfather (see 
University of Illinois); N. W. Helm, formerly of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
appointed head of the Evanston Academy of Northwestern University. 

University of Illinois: Dr. W. A. Oldfather, formerly assistant professor of 
Latin in Northwestern University, appointed associate professor of classics; Dr. 
H. V. Canter, from the University of Missouri, appointed associate in classics; 
Dr. H. F. Allen, associate in classics, has gone to a professorship in Washington 
and Jefferson College. 

University of Wisconsin: Professor M. S. Slaughter is annual professor of 
Latin in the American School at Rome; Alexander Kerr, professor of Greek, 
emeritus; Grant Showerman, promoted from associate professor to professor of 
Latin; Katherine Allen, promoted from instructor to assistant professor in Latin; 
J. G. Brandt, promoted from assistant to instructor in Latin; W. D. Shannahan, 
assistant, becomes instructor in the New York Schools; C. E. Boyd, assistant, 
becomes professor of Latin in the Florida State College (Tallahassee); E. A. 
Hooton, fellow, and A. B. West, Oxford fellow, appointed assistants. 

Ripon College: John Merrill Bridgman of Bowdoin College, elected professor 
of classics to succeed Professor E. W. Clark. 

University of Minnesota: Professor Jabez Brooks, of the Greek department, 
has retired, and is succeeded by Professor J. C. Hutchinson; William Stearns 
Davis, Ph.D., of Oberlin College, appointed professor of ancient history; Charles 
A. Savage, Ph.D., promoted from assistant professor to professor of Greek; John 
E. Granrud, Ph.D., promoted from assistant professor to professor of Latin. 

University of South Dakota: Professor Robert Dale Elliot, of the Greek 
department, is at the University of Chicago on leave of absence; his place is taken 
by A. L. Keith, from the graduate school of the University of Chicago. 

Yankton College: A. E. Evans, Ph.D. (Mich.), appointed professor of Latin; 
Margaret Hull, from Oberiin College, instructor in Latin. 

University of Missouri: E. H. Riedel, Ph.D. (Cornell), appointed instructor 
in Latin; Dr. H. V. Canter, promoted from instructor to assistant professor of 
Latin, now in the University of Illinois; Professor H. L. Crosby (see Princeton 
University); Charlotte Corder, A. M., appointed assistant in Greek. 

Kirksville, Mo., Normal School: Miss T. Jennie Green, teacher of Latin on 
leave of absence, in the graduate school of the University of Chicago. 

Sedalia High School: Bessie S. Fair (A.B., University of Missouri) appointed 


instructor in Latin. 
Cape Girardeau Normal School: Eleanor M. Tyler (A.M., University of 


Missouri) appointed instructor in Latin. 
Kemper Military School (Boonville, Mo.): G. M. Mass (Ph.D., Chicago), 


instructor in ancient history. 
Central College (Fayetteville, Mo.): David R. Lee (Ph.D., Wisconsin), pro- 


fessor of classical languages, has gone to a similar position in the University of 
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Chattanooga and is succeeded by Samuel A. Jeffers (Ph.D., Michigan) from the 
State Normal School at California, Pa. 

William Jewell College: R. H. Tukey (Ph.D., Yale), from the Hopkins 
Grammar School (New Haven), appointed professor of Greek. 

Westport High School (Kansas City): Ruth Weeks, teacher of Greek, studying 
abroad; Ann Crombie Wilder has returned to the department of Latin from a 
year’s study in Oxford; new teachers of ancient history: A. E. Martin, Clyde 
Hubbart, Robert V. Harmon. 

Washington University: Dr. George R. Throop promoted from instructor 
to assistant professor of Latin. 

Friends’ University (Wichita): Elsie McCoy, instructor in Latin. 

Bethany College: Dr. Walter Peterson, formerly instructor in Syracuse 
University, head of the Greek department. 

McPherson College: E. LeRoy Craik, Greek and Latin; Professor B. E. 
Ebel is in the Kansas State University. 

Ottawa University: Lulu Brown, from Osawatomie high school, instructor in 
Latin in the Academy. 

University of Colorado: Assistant Professor Derham of the Latin department 
has returned after a year in Europe; Professor F. B. R. Hellems of the same 
department is now in Europe. 

University of California: Isaac Flagg, promoted from associate professor to 
professor of Greek, emeritus; Oliver M. Washburn, promoted from instructor 
to assistant professor of classical archaeology; Monroe E. Deutsch, promoted 
from assistant to instructor in Latin. 


Ancient History at the American Historical Association 

At the meeting of the American Historical Association in New York City 
during the coming Christmas week, arrangements have been made for a conference 
upon ancient history. This conference will be of interest to teachers of classics, 
as well as to those interested in the historical side of classical work. It is hoped 
that many Latin teachers of the Middle West and South who may be in New York 
City upon December 30 will take advantage of the opportunity to hear the excel- 
lent men who are to speak in the ancient history conference. The following 
programme has been announced: 

“American Research in Ancient History,” Professor F. B. Wright of Yale 
University. 

“Hellenistic Athens,” Professor W. S. Ferguson of Harvard University. 

“Hellenistic Influence on the Origin of Christianity,’’ Professor Nathaniel Schmidt 


of Cornell University. 
“Some Remarks upon the Papyri of the Jewish Colony at Elephantine, 5th Century 


B. C.,”’ Professor Eduard Meyer of Berlin. 

The meeting is to be held under the auspices of Columbia University. The 
opportunity of hearing Professor Eduard Meyer will surely be attractive to those 
interested in the broader field of the classics. 











Book Rebiews 


Latin Lessons for Beginners. By DANtEL W. LoTHMAN. Ginn & 
Co., 1908. 


The author offers this book as the product of his long experience in teaching 
preparatory Latin. It is practically a revision of an earlier limited edition which 
was first put to a two years’ test in the classes of the author and a few other 
teachers. As a result the book appears now in a well-finished form, remarkably 
free from typographical errors, while most of the grammatical and syntactical 
statements are given in a form at once simple, practical, and comprehensive. 
The book was prepared with a view to supplying those teachers who agree with 
the author ‘‘that better results would be secured from the study of Latin in our 
secondary schools by a more extensive and more intelligent use of the grammar.” 
The pupil is, therefore, referred at once to the grammar (Allen and Greenough, 
old and new, Bennett, Harkness) for his study of forms and constructions. Most 
teachers of Latin will admit the importance of an early formation of the “‘gram- 
mar habit” in our young students, and to these teachers Mr. Lothman’s book 
may be expected to appeal especially. Instead of an even passing acquaintance 
with a Latin grammar too many students now enter college with an intimate 
familiarity—bred of early use—with other “ helps to translation” that are destruc- 
tive of the very objects of Latin training. 

After a brief outline of English grammar, devoted chiefly to definitions of 
common grammatical terms, and an introductory lesson on pronunciation, 
gender, cases, stem, base, termination, and order of words, the body of the book 
is divided into eighty-six lessons. ,These are so arranged that the exercises on 
forms are given in lessons by themselves, and each lesson occupies one compact 
page. Six brief review lessons on forms, and an equal number on constructions, 
with exercises in translation from Latin into English are inserted at regular 
intervals, and offer opportunity for thorough review of all words, forms, and 
constructions taken up in the intervening lessons. 

The exercises in translation from Latin into English consist of interesting 
sentences, well chosen to illustrate the forms and constructions treated in each 
lesson. The English-Latin exercises are apt, and simple enough not to prove 
discouraging to beginners. The vocabulary of approximately five hundred 
words is taken almost exclusively from Caesar. Preparation for the reading of 
Caesar is, in fact, the goal which the author has in mind throughout, and, hence, 
uncommon forms and constructions, that ordinarily tend to confuse the beginner, 


are generally omitted. 
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The eighty-six preparatory lessons are followed by a lesson in English on 
Caesar and the Gallic War, and eight reading lessons from Caesar, with sim- 
plified text: the ‘‘Description of Gaul,” and portions of ‘‘The Helvetian War.” 
To supply interesting material for those who find more time for reading, the 
author has added eight selections from The War with Ariovistus, and Nepos’ 
Lije of Hannibal in thirteen exercises. 

The vocabularies have been carefully done. In the Latin-English vocabu- 
lary, definitions that are related English words are printed in heavy italics, while 
other related words are added in capitals. Such mechanical devices are always 
helpful to the student in the important process of acquiring a vocabulary. The 
complete index at the close adds to the usefulness of the book. 

Mr. Lothman’s book ought to find favor with large numbers of earnest 
teachers who still believe that thorough preparation in fundamentals is essential 
to the successful study of the classics. 

W. G. LEUTNER 

ADELBERT COLLEGE 





Vergil in the Middle Ages. By DoMENICO COMPARETTI: translated 
into English by E. F. M. Benecke, with an Introduction by 
Robinson Ellis, M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1908. Pp. xvi+376. $2.00 
net. 


It is unnecessary at this late day to review Comparetti’s book, for its value 
to classical scholarship has long since been known and approved. The work 
first appeared in the original in 1872, was translated into German by Mr. Hans 
Diitschke in 1875, appeared in a second edition of the original in 1896, was 
translated into English by Mr. Benecke, at the instance of Mr. Robinson Ellis, 
in 1895; and now, in 1908, we have a second and revised edition of Mr. Benecke’s 
translation. 

Of the scope of his work, the author, in the preface to his first edition, says: 
“‘T have divided my work into two parts, the first of which studies the vicissitudes 
of Vergil’s fame in the medium of the literary tradition during the whole period 
prior to the Renaissance—a period which closes gloriously with the Vergil of 
Dante—while the second examines the aspect which this fame assumes, after the 
appearance in it of the popular legends, in the medium of the new popular litera- 
ture which was independent of the classical tradition.” 

It is to be hoped that students of Vergil everywhere will give this book a 
careful reading, for it covers a period of literary history hard to approach, and 
consequently little known, but all-important to anyone who would attempt to 
understand the entire sweep, not alone of Vergilian criticism, but of classical 
history in general. 


F. J. MILLer 
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Post-Augusian Poetry jrom Seneca to Juvenal. By H. E. BuTLer. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909. Pp. iv+323. 


The author of these essays in the poetry of the Silver Age would probably 
not invite comparison with earlier essayists in other fields of classical poetry. 
It is not discreditable to him to say that his work does not reveal the carefully 
matured judgment of Professor Sellar, the distinction of style peculiar to Mr. 
Mackail, the thought-compelling suggestiveness of Professor Murray. But 
devoid as the book may be of illuminating phrases and novel interpretations, 
the style is vigorous and far from jaded, the appreciation is sane and at the 
right moment enthusiastic, the total effect upon the reader is decidedly stimula- 
ting rather than depressing in spite of the dim luster of the Silver Age which no 
critic may honestly burnish. We are grateful for this attempt to provide in 
English what has hitherto existed mainly in French—trustworthy and pleasing 
interpretations of the Post-Augustan poets. 

Mr. Butler does not allow himself an extended excursion into the general 
characteristics of the age or into the causes of the phenomena. He surveys 
briefly the emperors—‘‘two clever lunatics, a learned fool, and a morose cynic’’”— 
and, quite conventionally, imputes the inferiority of the literature to the moral 
decay of the people, the literary dependence upon Hellenistic models, the ‘‘ vicious 
system of Roman education.” The unfortunate truth that all these causes 
existed long before the death of Augustus makes the explanation at least defective 
if not altogether mistaken: ‘‘lubricity and lack of moral earnestness” are not 
peculiar to Martial, though Catullus’ personality and poetic gifts set him quite 
apart from the later epigrammatist; there were stupid epics and worse epyllia 
long before Silius Italicus, even if most of them happily have perished; abnormal 
tendency to imitation, or shall we say quotation, is not peculiar to the Silver 
Age, unless the work of Jahn and Norden and Skutsch on Vergil goes for naught. 
The story begins at least with the Hellenistic period in Greek literature, and 
thence it proceeds as an uninterrupted and inevitable development through 
Republican, Augustan, and Post-Augustan poetry. No very new chapter 
opens at the death of Augustus, least of all a chapter that presents any sudden 
degeneration arising from specially new causes. The old disorders may appear 
in new and intensified forms, which are in a measure traceable to new political 
and social conditions, but the age cannot be isolated. Not only is it an out- 
growth from the past, but it issues into a significant future. We miss the his- 
torical perspective that should connect the period not only with the Augustan 
age but with the poetry of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Not that we 
expect the treatment of a single period in limited space to embrace all the past 
and the future, but simply that we feel Mr. Butler is unconscious of the per- 
spective essential to a proper appreciation of what is to him merely ‘‘a remarkable 
change in literary methods and style.” 

As separate studies of individual poets, however, the chapters are altogether 
convincing. In our gratitude for the fresh and forceful treatment of Valerius 
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Flaccus, Petronius, Lucan, and others we can easily forget that Mr. Butler is 
disposed to overrate moral earnestness as an essential quality of good poetry. 
High seriousness and moral earnestness are not convertible terms. A truly 
sympathetic critic of the period must, perhaps, be able to meet the procacitas 
of “a lady of Domitian’s reign’’ with a jeu d’esprit and not with ‘‘a shudder”’ 
of moral earnestness. Admirable as are the two concluding paragraphs of the 
book in their qualification of the epithet ‘‘great,” applied to Juvenal alone of all 
the poets, this isolated grandeur of the satirist does injustice to him and to other 
poets, and we suspect that nothing but moral earnestness brings him to this 
high estate in Mr. Butler’s judgment. For many of us there is more true poetry 
in Lucan or even in Petronius than in the bewildering mass of exempla in Juvenal, 
who cannot detach himself from the immediate present or the individual weak- 
ness, and rise to higher levels of universal truth—save in a burst of declamatory 
eloquence. Yet the satirist is probably original, and we grant that Mr. Butler’s 
estimate is a reaction from criticism of Juvenal that has not been duly appreciative. 

In general, the essayist is strictly orthodox and conventional; if these virtues 
did not find expression in a style that is fresh and stimulating (though itself 
strictly conventional) the book might be commonplace and tedious, but as it is 
we follow him without difficulty and with positive pleasure through a period 
that requires not only intelligent discrimination but also no ordinary amount of 
skill in presentation. ‘The book should be welcome to the general reader and to 
students of Latin poetry in our colleges. 

HENRY W. PRESCOTT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Chapters in the History of Actors and Acting in Ancient Greece 
together with a Prosopographia Histrionum Graecorum. By 
JoHN BARTHOLOMEW O’ConNoR. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1908. Pp. ix+144. $1.06. 


This is another in the series of dissertations on theatrical subjects issued under 
the direction of Professor Capps. In the first chapter Dr. O’Connor deals with 
the terminology, and inter alia vicariously renders a service that his teacher had 
promised long ago by demolishing Herbert Richards’ ill-advised theory that 
rpayydds and xwuwdés refer only to singers. He conclusively establishes the fol- 
lowing meanings: (1) tragic (or comic) company or (2) any member thereof, 
(3) actor-manager of an old play, and (4) protagonist. In the next chapter— 
“To What Extent Actors Kept to their Particular Specialities’ —the author pro- 
tests against the tendency to identify persons who have the same name even though 
they appear in different capacities in different documents, and especially actors 
with poets. In the last chapter he treats of the actors’ contests at Athens and 
dates their establishment as follows: City Dionysia—tragic actors’ contest 449 
B.C., comic actors’ not until about 325. Lenaea—tragic about 433; comic about 
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442. The appendix contains a surprising array (over 500) of Greek actors with 
all the information available concerning each. 

This phase of scenic antiquities seems to have been somewhat neglected and 
hence even a fairly well done treatise would be appreciated. Under the circum- 
stances, it is doubly welcome. In particular, the appendix is simply invaluable 
to all workers in the field. In so difficult a piece of proofreading it is not sur- 
prising that some errors have crept in. I have noted the following:—p. 3, n. 1, 
Summerbrodt for Sommerbrodt, and Rhein. Mus. XX for XXII; p. 20, |.23, 4 is 
omitted after 87; p. 26, 1.18, dropOéyynra for -rat; p. 27, n. 1, Pawly-Wissowa; 
p. 29, 1.27, (no breathing); p. 33, 1.30, xwupdo (no accent); p. 35, 1.12, 
és for #s; p. 71, 1.14, 18?? for 1885; and p. 130, 1.16, opplevit for ossa atque. 
The author is exceedingly fond of the ‘‘editorial we.” Of course, it is well 
for a writer to associate the reader with himself in the argument, but “‘our 
Appendix” (p. 42) and “‘we have confined ourselves” (p. viii) unintentionally 
give an impression of collaborative authorship. 

In the preface Professor O’Connor informs us that the present thesis forms 
but an introduction to a work of wider scope. It is to be hoped that he will be 


enabled to grant us the still larger boon in the near future. 
R. C. FLICKINGER 





Die hellenische Kultur. Dargestellt von F. BAuMGARTEN, F. 
PotAND, R. WAGNER. Zweite, starkvermehrte Auflage. Leip- 


zig and Berlin: Teubner, 1908. Pp. 11+530. 


That a second edition of this beautiful and useful book was found so soon to 
be necessary—the former edition bears the date of 1905—is surely an encouraging 
sign, and bears witness to the fact that the authors performed their task well. The 
book should indeed be on the shelves of every teacher of the classics, and its price 
(only twelve marks, bound in cloth) is exceedingly reasonable for a book so richly 
illustrated. 

This new edition is a marked improvement upon the former one, excellent as 
that was. It is by no means a mere reprint with some additional illustrations. 
Indeed the whole work shows evidence of a thoroughgoing revision. Some sec- 
tions have been very largely rewritten, others wholly new have been added, and 
in hosts of instances the wording has been changed, sometimes on stylistic grounds, 
that statements unduly strong might be toned down, or passages open to the 
charge of obscurity made plainer; while added clauses here and there introduce 
changes which are uniformly improvements. 

One could hardly look for marked changes in subject-matter, but even a 
casual reader will note the marked difference in the treatment of the prehistoric 
period in this new edition as compared with that in the former one. There the 


section entitled ‘Das griechische Altertum,” with the subtitle “Die mykenische 
Zeit,” embraced twenty pages. In the new edition it covers thirty pages and has 
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four subsections, “‘Die primitive Kultur,” “Die kretische Kultur,” “‘Die myke- 
nische Kultur,” and ‘‘Einheimische Friihkunst in Hellas.” Crete has therefore 
come to its rights—a whole section instead of a few paragraphs under the caption 
““Mykenisches auf Kreta”—and the number of illustrations bearing upon the 
ruins and finds at Cnosus has been correspondingly increased. It may be noted 
that the section on early art includes the matter bearing upon the Dipylon vases, 
which in the former edition was postponed until the formal treatment of Greek 
painting (II, B. 3, p. 145); and that in general the treatment of vases, both as 
regards text and illustrations, is far more adequate in the new edition than in 
the old. 

The most noticeable feature of the book is of course the illustrations; and 
the thanks of its large circle of readers are due to the publishers for their generosity 
in this regard. The generosity is even more marked in this new edition. Scores 
of new illustrations have been added, while a bare dozen have on various grounds 

been omitted. Among the new plates, besides those illustrating the Cretan 
discoveries and the vases, to which allusion has already been made, attention may 
be called to the fine view of Ithaca on p. 5, the more complete illustrations of the 
development of the Ionic column on p. 143, the fine Niobid (discovered since the 
former edition was published) on p. 300, and the reliefs from the throne found in 
the Villa Ludovisi (p. 163). A new and finer cut of the Parthenon stands at the 
head of the section entitled ‘‘Die griechische Bliitezeit,” the one that formerly 
occupied this position being relegated to the end of the chapter on art. It may be 
noted further that the placing of the illustrations, which in the former edition was 
open to criticism, is in this edition much better. The cut of the Mycenean dagger, 
e. g., which formerly stood on p. 155, is now to be found on p. 47, where it belongs, 
and the cut of the young athlete, which was formerly put among the illustrations 
of the works of Lysippus, now appears among those of Polyclitus (p. 358); while 
that of the Temple of Nike is now found among the other monuments of the age 
of Pericles (p. 342). 

For some of the illustrations new plates have been made. For instance, on 
p. 64 the ship shown on the upper illustration taken from a fragment of a Dipylon 
vase is on a reduced scale, but shows more than the cut in the former edition did; 
and similarly the cuts on pp. 270 and 271 are on a smaller scale than before. The 
fine plate facing p. 422 is printed now in a much better color than before, and the 
photogravure of the Eirene of Cephisodotus (p. 378) is vastly better than in the 
former edition, where it was badly blurred. 

Certain corrections which have been introduced in the new edition should 
perhaps be noted. The treasure-house at Delphi, which was formerly called the 
Cnidian, is now called the Siphnian, and attention is called to the fact that the 
assembled gods shown in the cut on p. 302 really belong on the other front of the 
building. The interpretation of Jason as “Heiland” (p. 155, old edition) is 
omitted (see Zielinski in Berl. Phil. Wochenschrift 1907, No. 3, p. 82); and the 
female statues found on the Acropolis are no longer familiarly called ‘die soge- 
nannten Tanten” (old edition, pp. 157, 301). The simple addition of quotation 
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marks has made the quotation from Ephesians 6:6 on p. 287, new edition (of 
which Zielinski could make nothing), quite plain. 

In general it remains true that the treatment of art is at once fuller and more 
satisfactory than the treatment of literature; but the chapter on the early epic, e. g., 
well illustrates the breadth and the sanity of the treatment of the latter subject. 
Slight changes here and there have improved this chapter in the new edition. 
Wagner is still committed to the “‘Erweiterungstheorie,”’ but is candid enough to 
add in a footnote in the new edition (p. 182) ‘‘Nicht unerwahnt darf es bleiben, 
dasz gerade in unsern Tagen einige Forscher auf Grund allgemeiner Erwigungen 
iiber Entstehung und Fortpflanzung des Heldengesanges zu der alten Ansicht 
zuriickgekehrt sind, dasz doch die Hauptmasse der heutigen Ilias von einem 


einzigen Dichter verfaszt worden sei.” 
A. T. Murray 





Greek Architecture. By ALLEN MARQUAND, Ph.D., L.H.D. New 
York: Macmillan, 1909. $2.25 net. 


This interesting and useful book contains five chapters, treating ‘‘ Materials 
and Construction,” ‘Architectural Forms,” “Proportion,” ‘‘Decoration, Com- 
position and Style,” and “Monuments.” These fill 375 pages. The remaining 
50 pages contain a List of Abbreviations (embodying a bibliography), a List of 
Illustrations, an Index of Greek Words, and a General Index. There is no 
preliminary general survey of the subject, with exposition of the principles and 
purposes which have guided the author, no systematic sketch of the history of 
Greek architecture, and no formal outline of the grammar of the art. That is, 
there is no formal presentation, at the outset, of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
styles, such as usually appears at the beginning of a treatise on Greek architecture. 
All through the book much is taught of the details of the styles, but the differ- 
entiation of the “‘distinct styles” is first introduced on p. 280, and it fills less 
than four pages. We find no fault with the author for choosing this way of 
presenting the subject. One who already knows the styles and the general 
history of Greek architecture will find the work valuable, interesting, instructive, 
and suggestive. It would seem to be primarily intended for such a student, and 
not for a beginner. Again, while most technical terms perhaps reveal their 
meaning as one reads the book in course, a glossary, we fancy, would be a real 
and welcome aid to the beginner. 

The Greek scholar will prize the index of Greek words and the constant use 
of these words (architectural terms) in the book. In connection with this matter 
we note that the author uses the term “epistyle,” evidently intending to ignore 
the more familiar ‘“‘architrave.”” A good-natured malice prompts us to point out 
that “‘architrave” innocently appears without apology on p. 106. 

The typography is good. Few errors appear to the reviewer, such as 4vy 
on p. 95, and, perhaps, a wrong preposition in the last line on p. 123. Generally 
the explanations are clear, but occasionally the unskilled reader may find a 
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difficulty, as in the discussion of “‘antithema” on p. 51, to understand which he 
may have to read p. 106. The 392 illustrations well elucidate the text, but often 
a lettered key to the figure would be useful to the novice, as, e.g., in Figs. 123, 
317, etc. The expert has no serious difficulty with them. We believe, however, 
that in a second edition Professor Marquand will make some corrections in Figs. 
273 and 301. 

The matter in the book is fresh and instructive. The wide range of observa- 
tion from Crete to Byzantium (although the undiscriminating reader is here 
somewhat in danger of being confused), with even one glance at Gothic, and the 
constant notice of freedom in the practice of the architect, often revealing itself 
in irregularities and mingling of styles, help the student to see the intense vitality 
of the noble art of the Greek builder. Inasmuch as frequent reference is made to 
Vitruvius, we wish that some estimate of his worth as an authority, and some 
caution as to his limitations could have been made early in the work. But, 
after all, it would not be easy, with due observance of the compression needful 
in a handbook, to introduce many additional topics, and to change, without injury, 
the excellent book which Professor Marquand has produced. 

One naturally compares this work with the chapter written by Mr. Gorham 
Phillips Stevens for Fowler and Wheeler’s recently published Handbook of Greek 
Archaeology, although Mr. Stevens’ excellent chapter is more general in its nature, 
being a short treatise on one of some eight subjects all treated in a book of perhaps 
not quite double the amount of text in Mr. Marquand’s work. Mr. Stevens 

writes from the point of view of a trained architect, who has studied Greek 
architecture searchingly on Greek soil, and whose genius has been proved in the 
judgment of all competent critics by his brilliant discoveries in connection with 
the Erechtheum. Mr. Marquand is no less a specialist in his way; but he 
approaches his work as a trained scholar and discriminating critic with many 
years of experience, and after enjoying unusual opportunities for seeing a great 
variety of detail in the architectural work of all ages. Each author has produced 
an excellent and useful work. For the tyro in the subject the study of Mr. 
Stevens’ chapter might profitably precede the attempt to read Mr. Marquand’s 


book. 





WILiiAm C. PoLAND 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 





The New Testament in Greek. According to the Text Followed in 
the Authorized Version, Together with the Variations Adopted 
in the Revised Version. Edited by F. H. A. ScRIVENER. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons; 1908. Pp. xi+656. 

Nearly thirty years have passed since the first publication of this text, which 


appeared a little in advance of the Revised Version of the New Testament. Dr. 
Scrivener’s work has been several times reprinted so that it calls for no extended 
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comment now. The text he has printed is substantially that of Beza’s edition 
of 1598, upon which, it seems, the translators of 1611 chiefly relied. In upward 
of 200 instances however, they departed from Beza’s text, and these changes 
Scrivener has introduced into his text, carefully recording them, however, in an 
appendix. Readings preferred by the revisers of 1881 are printed at the bottom 
of each page. It is often surprising to see how few and slight these differences 
are, and it recalls the fact that Westcott and Hort, working at the same time 
with the revisers, went much farther than they in departing from the traditional 
text. To textual students and to all who are interested in the relation of the 
Revised and Authorized Versions, this reprint will be of value. 
EpGar J. GOODSPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, According to the Sep- 
tuagint. By Henry St. JOHN THACKERAY. Vol. I. “ Intro- 
duction, Orthography, and Accidence.”” Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1909. Pp. xx+325. $2.50. 

The Septuagint presents peculiar difficulties to the grammarian by reason 
of the strong Semitic influence supplied by its Hebrew original, and its Jewish 
translators. The fact that the version was made by different persons, at long 
intervals, and that with it are included works original in Greek, further com- 
plicates the grammatical task. Mr. Thackeray deals in his introduction with the 
grouping of the books, the common-dialect basis of the Septuagint, the Semitic 
element in Septuagint Greek, and the contribution of contemporary papyri. 
Making Blass’s New Testament grammar his model he proceeds to treat orthog- 
raphy, phonetics, and accidence, exhibiting the curious phenomena of Septuagint 
forms in a clear and systematic way. The arrangement is convenient, and there 
are good indices. The work promises to be of great value. The Syntax is 
reserved for a second volume. 


E. J. GoopsPEED 





